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I. OBJECTIVES OF THE EVALUATION 


A. Audiences 


This report is intended for the use of five primary audiences: the 
funding source (Research Training Braneh, Bureau of Research, U. S. Office 
of Educatton, Department of Health, Education and Welfare); the sponsoring 
organization (Adult Education Research Conference Executive Committee of 
1970 and 1971); the unit providing the training staff (Center for Instruc- 
tional Research and Currteulwn Evaluatton, College of Educatton, University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign); the participants in the workshop (1970 
Adult Education Research Conference Participants); and the agency respon- 
sible for channeling tue external funding to the sponsoring organization 
(Division of University Extension, Special Programs and Research, University 
of Illinois). 


B. Anticipated Decisions 


Of the above audiences, it is anticipated that three audiences might 
nost likely use this report in making future decisions. The Research 
Training Branch might use this report in making determinations akout the 
usefulness of continuing to support evaluation training for members of 
specialized professional fields. The staff of CIRCE might use this report 
as one piece of evidence in their decision to continue to periodically 
offer short-term evaluation workshops. The AFRC Executive Committee might 
use the results of this evaluation in designing future annual conferences. 


II. SPECIFICATIONS OF THE WORKSHOP 


A. Educational Philosophy and Subject Matter of the Workshop 


In earlier years the Adult Education Research Conference, formerly 
known as the National Semtnar on Adult Education Research, regarded 
in-service training in research and evaluation as a major purpose for 
conducting its annual meetings. In more recent years this opportunity 
for continued professional development has not been capitalized upon as 
in earlier years. More time was being devoted to the findings of research 
and evaluative studies, and little time was devoted te conceptual and 
methodological aspects of research and evaluation in adult education. In 
an attempt to return to the earlier emphasis, the Executive Committee of 
the 1970 Conference decided to devote a major portion of the annual Con- 
ference to formalized training by conducting a workshop on educational 
evaluation. 


In the past the participants at the annual Conference have had major 
research and evaluation responsibilities related to adult education. 
Although this group has learned by experience the merits of evaluation, 
it was believed by the Executive Committee that most adult educators had 
not kept up with the recent writings of evaluation theorists such as 
Cronbach, Popham, Scriven, Stake, and Stufflebeam. It was decided by the 
workshop staff to emphasize the development of a stngle relevant theoretical 
framework from which adult education specialists might approach problems 
of program evaluation. While they acknowledged the existence of alternative 
theoretical positions the workshop staff felt that given the limited amount 
of instructional time only one evaluation model could be taught well enough 
to serve as a frame of reference. Since eight of the nine proposed staff 
members for the workshop were affiliated with the Center for Instructtonal 
Research and Curriculum Evaluation (CIRCE) the evaluation model chosen 
(the Stake Countenance Model) was the one associated with that Center. 


B. Learning Objectives, Staff Aims 


The intended general purpose was to present a short-term, highly 
intensive workshop designed to provide experiences that would broaden the 
conceptual base of adult education researchers and evaluators so that they 
would have a more relevant theoretical framework froin which to approach 
problems of program evaluation. The intended major instructional objectives 
of the workshop, in order of their priority,’ were: 


1. To examine in detail the Stake Countenance Model of 
Evaluation in order to provide a conceptual framework 
for adult education evaluation. 


2. To practice using the Stake Countenance Model for the 
identification and categorization of relevant evalua- 
tion variables and relationships. 


3. To design evaluatior plans for typical adult education 
programs. 


4. To better understand the distinction between summative 
and formative evaluation procedures. 


5. To compare and contrast research and evaluative styles 
of inquiry. 


C. Instructional Procedures, Tactics, Media 


The design of the instructional program was guided by theoretical 
considerations, logical analysis, and past experience in conducting eval- 
uation workshops. What follows is a description of the activities (trans- 
actions) proposed in the statement submitted November 1, 1969 to the U. S. 
Office of Education. In a subsequent section the congruency betveen the 
proposed and the actual transactions will be described. 


It was planned that 150 participants would be divided into three 
Instructional Groups. This arrangement, it was believed, would offer the 
opportunity to give differential treatments to randomized groups or test 
the effects of differential grouping. Certain information about potential 
workshop participants was to be required prior to their possible acceptance 
into the workshop. Data on such aspects as field of adult education, back- 
ground in evaluation, biographical characteristics, and attitude toward 
evaluation were to be available to the staff prior to the convening of the 
workshop aud it was planned that selected participants could be blocked on 
selected variables and randomly assigned to groups. 


For each group there was to be a corresponding Instructional Team 
composed of two instructors (one focused on evaluation and one on adult 
education) and one graduate assistant. It was believed that the probability 
of relating evaluation to adult education would be increased by the fact 
that the staff members related well with each other personally and profes- 
sionally, and that several of the proposed instructors had considerable 
expertise in both evaluation and adult education. While the groups were 
to remain in fixed instructional settings or locations, it was planned that 
the three teams would move from group to group, thus giving the participants 
a coordinated exposure to all nine evaluation/adult education specialists. 


Prior to the workshop, certain instructional activities were to take 
place. In early February, all of the selected participants were to receive 
a copy of Stake's Countenance Model, "The Countenance of Educational 
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Evaluatton".’ All participants were to have read this article prior to their 


arrival at the workshop. Various subtle and humorous: {but sincere) means of 
encouraging participants to accomplish this task were planned. During the 
first day of the Conference (two days prior to the workshop) ” each workshop 
participant in attendance was to receive a copy of a summary of the Stake 
Countenance Model. (Persons not attending the Conference, but who had been 
selected for participation in the workshop, were to be mailed these materials 
a week before the workshop.) This summary was to be a simple, clear, inclu- 
sive outline of the more elaborate model. It was hoped that this redundancy, 
together wath an "Evaluation Vocabulary List" passed out at the same time, 
would begin to form a stable, discriminable "cognitive structure" that would 
make the training sessions more productive and learning easier. Additional 
organizational devices planned during this period were to include a short 
paper on the history of evaluation and a series of short (3 to 4 minute) 
professionally-developed tapes or several select topics, e.g., "Outline of 
Countenance Model," "Distinction Between Research and Evaluation," "Formative 
and Summative Fvaluation," and "The Educational Objectives Controversy." 

The tapes were to be of the cassette-type with players located in a variety 
of locations d2signed to create a novelty effect so as to increase the like- 
lihood of their being played. 


The workshop was planned to begin on the third day of the Conference 
and the tentative outline of the proposed activities is provided in Appendix 
A. The morning of the first day was designed as an introduction to the 
field of program evaluation. The first of a series of workshop formative 
evaluation activities was planned to take place just prior to lunch. These 
were designed to provide the teams with feedback so that content could be 
modified (if necessary) in order to better reach the workshop goals. The 
orientations toward evaluation were to be measured by the CIRCE Attitude 
Scale (see Appendix B). This instrument was to be completed by the parti- 
cipants prior to the workshop and individual profiles were to be developed 
and distributed for use during the first session. This instrument had been 
found useful during prior workshops in eliciting discussion about the impli- 
cations of differences in attitude toward evaluation. The larger part of 
the afternoon was to be devoted to a detailed study of the Stake Countenance 
Model. It was planned that this topic would be introduced by a short 
presentation on the general role of evaluation models. 


The last part of the afternoon session was to be used for the introduc- 
tion of specific methodological considerations together with a discussion 
of their relationship to the Stake Countenance Model. Each group was to 
hear the same topics but in counter-balanced orders so that the strengths 
of particular members of the instructional staff could be used more than 


lReprint from Teachers College Record, 68, 1967, 523-540. 


*February 27 and 28 were reserved for the usual Conference activities 
of paper reading and symposium sessions with March 1 and 2 exclusively set 
aside for the evaluation workshop activities. 


once, i.e., a specialist in a particular methodology could give his presen- 
tation to all groups. These sessions were continued as the first part of 
the next morning's program. 


An evening session was scheduled for the first day of the workshop 
during which time the staff planned on going through a guided simulation 
exercise in the use of the Stake Countenance Model as a conceptual frame- 
work. For this exercise it was planned that video-tapes would be prepared 
depicting a meeting between a consultant on program evaluation and an 
adult education program director. It was hoped that three different tapes 
for different adult education content areas could be developed. It was 
anticipated that such a dialogue would provide a wide range of data that 
could be classified by the various categories and relationships of the 
Stake Countenance Model. While viewing the tape, it was planned that the 
participants would be asked to identify and record on a provided handout 
a variety of evaluation variables and relationships. It was further 
planned that on three different occasions the tapes would be stopped and 
examples of how evaluation specialists had completed the same task would 
be distributed. These examples would act as feedback as well as hints and 
it was thought that they would stimulate discussion of various practical 
applications of the model. 


A second problem-solving session was planned during the second morning. 
Five adult education case studies corresponding to adult education areas 
of evaluation were to be prepared. For each of these case studies, it was 
planned that participants within each Instructional Group would be assigned 
to one of five small groups representing each case study. The participants 
were to be assigned so as to maximize the diversity within each group with 
respect to evaluation frame of reference as measured by the CIRCE Attitude 
Scale. 


It was anticipated that after working on the evaluation designs for 
approximately one hour, the three small groups working on a common case 
study across Instructional Groups (one small group from each of the three 
Instructional Groups) would be combined as a single group. These five 
composite groups, with approximately 30 participants each, would then 
compare and discuss similarities and differences in their design to a 
common case study. It was anticipated that the designs of these case 
studies would serve as a major means for evaluation of the workshop 
(Evaluation No. 4). Following lunch the workshop staff planned to present 
a panel discussion of the case study evaluation designs and answer ques- 
tions related to them. 


The next block of time was left open to allow the staff to cover 
material not anticipated but indicated as desirable by formative evaluation. 
The final session was planned to be used to cover the usual administrative 
details as well as to collect the final set of workshop evaluation data. 
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D. Participants and Staff 


It was anticipated that the participants selected for the proposed 
workshop would be professional adult educators having major research and 
evaluation responsibilities. Because the proposed workshop was to be 
conducted in conjunction with the annual Adult Education Research Confer- 
ence, it was thought that there would be considerable overlap between the 
anticipated 200 Conference attendees and the 150 workshop participants. 

It was assumed that some Conference attendees would not be able to parti- 
cipate in the workshop, and some of the person not attending the Conference 
would participate in the workshop. This was to allow for a more represen- 
tative group of workshop participants with regard to purposes, agency 
affiliation, and section of the country. 


In light of the characteristics of past Conference participants, it 
was anticipated that participants would reflect the various areas of adult 
education in which evaluation is conducted. It was thought that these 
areas would include adult basic education, residential adult education, 
extension education, and professional education. It was planned that 
attempts would also be made to recruit persons from the different agencies 
which sponsor adult education activities (e.g., religious organizations, 
state departments of education, federal agencies, public schools, univer- 
sities, and private industry). 


Past data suggested that the staff could expect about half the parti- 
cipants to have a doctorate and most of the rest to have a masters degree; 
about half the participants to be spending at least 25 percent of their 
time on research and evaluation; and 75 percent of the participants to have 
completed two or more research projects. It was believed that these adult 
educators would be among those most likely to influence evaluation practices 
in the field of adult education. 


The proposed staff for the workshop included specialists in both 
evaluation and adult education. Of the nine staff mzmbers proposed for 
the workshop, eight were to be affiliated with CIRCE at the Urbana-Champaign 
campus of the University of Illinois. The proposed staff is listed below: 


Director: Arden Grotelueschen, Assistant Professor, 
CIRCE, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Instructors: Terry Denny, Associate Professor and Research 
Director of EPIE, CIRCE, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign 


Douglas Sjogren, Professor, CIRCE, University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign ; 


Robert Stake, Professor and Associate Director 


of CIRCE, University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign 
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Resource Persons in Adult Education and/or Evaluation: 


Arden Grotelueschen, Assistant Professor, 
CIRCE, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Alan B. Knox, Professor of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Duncan McQuarrie, Research Assistant, CIRCE, 
University of Illinois, Urbana~Chanpaign 


Graduate Assistants (All from CIRCE, University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign): 


Dennis Gooler 
Margaret Pjojian 


Gary Storm 


E, Instructional Setting 


It was planned that the workshop be held at the Holiday Inn Central, 
Nicollet and 13th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The staff anticipated 
that all workshop attendees would stay at the Holiday Inn Central and 
preliminary arrangements were to be made on that basis. The workshop 
activities were to be scheduled for the top floor (14th floor) of the hotel 
in the dining room and a series of smaller banquet rooms. Appendix C 
shows a floor plan of the fourteenth floor. The basic plan was to use the 
"Starlite Room" as one instructional center and to make Rooms 8 and 9 
into another, while Rooms 6 and 7 would be a third. Each meeting room 
was to be set-up school style and provided with blackboard, speakers 
stand and audio-visual devices upon request. 


The area outside of these three rooms was to be used as a serving 
area for catered coffee breaks scheduled in the mornings and afternoons. 


F, Standards, Bases for Judging Quality 


Judgments about the worth of educational programs can be based upon 
a variety of standards -- desired quantities or qualities of educational 
programs cited by some authority figure or document. Most frequently 
educational standards are implicit in the judgments made about an educa- 
tional program, rarely are they explicitly stated. It was anticipated 
that the worth of the proposed workshop would be judged with respect to 
the following explicit standards. 
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Guidelines governing proposals submitted to the 
Research Training Branch, Bureau of Research, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


The statements about what the program of the annual 
AERC ought to be by leaders in the field of adult 
education. 


The number of attendees at the 1969 annual Conference. 


The regional representation of the participants at 
the 1969 annual Conference. 
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III. PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


- 


A. Opportunities and Experiences Provided 


The opportunity to participate and the experience of participating 
tn an educational program might be viewed as important outcomes in and 
of themselves. These outcomes should be described in an evaluation 
report. In the evaluation workshop the following general opportunities 
and experiences occurred: CIRCE staff members broadening their profes-- 
sional perspectives by interacting with adult education researchers, 
adult educators interacting with evaluation specialists, and both adult 
educators and evaluation specialists relating and interacting with 
members of their own groups. To illustrate, adult education researchers 
were confronted with conceptual issues in evaluation and evaluation 
specialists were confronted with relating these issues to the practical 
concerns of the adult educators. The resultant discussions provided an 
experience for the adult educators unlike those obtained by associations 
with colleagues in adult education and by reading the professional litera- 
ture on evaluation. Members of the evaluation staff were provided the 
opportunity to be exposed to practitioners' questions about evaluation 
and to observe other staff members attempt to relate to the practical 
queries raised by adult educators. Finally, the opportunity for staff 
and participants to become acquainted personally with leaders in the 
respective fields represented by these groups is an unequaled opportunity 
and experience. 


B. Participant Outcomes 


There are many intended gains in a workshop experience. Most fre- 
quently these gains are associated with participant or learner outcomes. 
There are losses too. They are frequently wintended, except where 
obvious trade-offs for intended gains have been anticipated. 


Following are listed those participants gains and losses that were 
observed in our evaluation efforts. The categories are arbitrary and 
not mutually exclusive. 


1. Tangible 


Most of the tangible gains are the instructional materials 
which participants received during the workshop. Of these, the 
most significant gain was the AERC Evaluation Workshop Notebook 
(see Appendix D). This Notebook was viewed by three-fourths of 
the participants as "extremely" satisfactory. It was also one 
of the major factors cited by participants as contributing to the 
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successful accomplishment of workshop objectives. In addition, 
many participants indicated that upon returning to thei. institu- 
tions they used the contents of the Notebook (especially the 
references and readings) in courses, in-sarvice training seminars, 
and self-study. 


The CIRCE Attitude Scale (Appendix B) was a second tangible 
gain obtained by the participants. It too was regarded as a satis- 
factory instructional device, but to a lesser extent than the 
Notebook. Six participants requested multiple copies or sought 
permission to reproduce the Scale for use in their instructional 
activities. 


Finally, the workshop library (see references in Notebook 
for items contained in the library) was a tangible gain for 13 
participants, since they won library items raffled off at the 
end of the workshop. Because a few persons felt everyone in the 
workshop should have received a library item (a somewhat unreason- 
able expectation in view of the costs), their not receiving a 
library item was reported as a loss. 


Other tangible gains and losses no doubt occurred. For 
example, the case studies (see Appendix E) developed for the 
workshop have multiple uses. 


2. Cognitive 


There are many cognitive outcomes associated with partici- 
pant learning--for example, increased knowledge, understanding, 
and application. We has assessed some of the many cognitive 
outcomes and have gathered participant judgments about then. 


Because the workshop was designed around the Stake 
Countenance Model, the evaluators felt that the participants 
should be tested on their comprehension of the Model after they 
had received instruction about it. The participants’ performance 
on a 10 item quiz designed to measure aspects of the Model (see 
Appendix F for a copy of the quiz) clearly indicated that the 
participants had knowledge and understanding of the Model. The 
average score (mean) for the group was 7.2 with the scores 
ranging from 4 to 10. The score of 3.5 would have been expected 
of participants without prior knowledge of the topic. It is 
unlikely that the observed score was due entirely to prior 
knowledge about the subject since most of the participants 
indicated before the workshop that they were unfamiliar with 
the writings of Stake. 
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Further evidence of cognitive gains was manifest during the 
discussion of the Model and the application of the Model t») Case 
No. 6 which followed the formal presentation of the Model. The 
questions asked and the explanations and comments offered by parti- 
cipants were judged by members of the staff to exhibit a substantial 
level of knowledge and understanding about the Model. 


More important than the observed increase in knowledge and 
understanding that occurred as a result of the workshop experience 
was the discussion, extension, and application of ideas gained 
there. Seventy~six percent (32) of the participants responding to 
a questionnaire (see Appendix G for a copy of this instrument) 
administered one month after the workshop indicated they had built 
upon what they had learned in the workshup. Twenty-one percent 
reported maintaining the ideas presented in the workshop. Only 
three percent felt they had reverted to their pre-workshop ideas 
about evaluation. 


When participants were asked the extent to which they believed 
the workshop contributed to their increased competence in approaching 
and conducting evaluation studies, all respondents felt at least 
"somewhat" more competent. Thirty-two percent felt "quite" competent 
and five percent felt "highly" competent. 


Eighty-five percent of the participants responding to the 
questionnaire indicated that they used at least "moderately" what 
they had learned in the workshop. A majority of the participants 
who used what they had learned did so in the design and conduct of 
an evaluation activity. Others indicated appiying what they had 
received in a teaching activity. Still others used what they had 
learned to assist others in a consultative role. 


Almost all the respondents (95%) indicated that they had 
read or discussed with someone various aspects of evaluation since 
participating in the workshop. The nature of this involvement was 
extensive. Several participants reported reviewing the notes and 
materials of the workshop, but most participants reported discus- 
sing the content of the workshop with supervisors, colleagues, and 
graduate students. Presentations to in-service seminars and staff 
meetings were frequently mentioned. One person responded that the 
"materials were placed in a lending library and they were used." 


The above information on the cognitive outcomes of the work- 
shop provides evidence to support the conclusion that the workshop 
was highly successful. Because cognitive outcomes of participants 
are frequently regarded as the sole criterion for a successful 
workshop, this conclusion is of even greater significance. 
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3, Affective 


Many positive feelings about the workshop could be inferred 
from a variety of data. The positive ratings given by participants 
to various aspects of the workshop (e.g., instruction, materials, 
content), their observed interactions and interest during the work- 
shop, and their reported continued activity after the workshop are 
but a few prominent examples, 


Direct evidence of attitude change is provided by results 
obtained from pre- and post-workshop administrations of the CIRCE 
Attitude Scale. (It will be recalled that this scale is a 49-iten 
inventory designed to reflect an individual's orientation to evalu- 
ation.) The results of the pre~- and post-workshop administrations 
indicate that participant attitudes toward evaluation changed 
during the workshop. More significantly, they changed consistently 
toward those held by the instructional staff. That is, at the end 
of the workshop participants valued less highly researen and 
objectives orientations to evaluation and valued more highly 
service, teaching, and judgment orientations. See Figure 1 for a 
comparison of pre- and post-workshop mean score profiles of parti- 
cipants on attitudes toward evaluation. Table 1 provides summary 
information of participant performance portrayed in Figure l. 


TABLE 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of 
Evaluation Orientations by Scale Administration 


Administration 

Orientation Pre-Workshop (VY = 62) Post-Workshop (VN = 44) 

X §.D. x S.D. 
Research 4.62 176 3.52 1.46 
Service 3399 1.39 7.05 1.88 
Teaching 5.62 2031 7336 2.05 
Objectives 4.66 2432 3439 2.16 
Judgment 7.54 2.04 : 8.30 2.00 
Confidence 9:06: . daz6 9.20 1.62 
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A RESEARCH orientation to Evaluation 


The person high on this scale appears 
to believe that evaluation should rely 
on precise measurement and statistical 
analysis to gain general understanding 
of why programs do or do not succeed. 


A SERVICE orientation to Evaluation 


eeO™ 


The person high on this scale appears 
to believe that evaluation should be 
designed according to the needs of 
educators involved so as to aid them in 
their present work and future decisions. 


A TEACHING orientation to Evaluation 


The person high on this scale appears 
to believe that evaluation should be 
focused considerably on the quality of 
teaching and should discover the 


intrinsic merit in facilities and in 
instruction. 


OBJECTIVES orientation to Evaluation 


The person high on this scale appears 

to believe that instruction, and 
therefore evaluation, should be focused 
considerably on apriori statements of 
objectives, that the merit of the pro- 
gram is largely indicated by the success 
of students in reaching these objectives. 


A JUCSMENT orientation to Evaluation 


The person high on this scale appears 

to believe that educational evaluation 

is largely a matter of establishing w= Pre-Workshop 

the worth of the program for various : 
eeoeeee Post-Workshop 

purposes as perceived by various groups 

of persons in and around the program. 


CONFIDENCE in Evaluation 


Figure 1. Comparison of pre- and post-workshop mean score profiles of 
participants on CIRCE Attitude Scale. 
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The apparent influence of instruction on participart attitude 
change is considered by the staff to be a very significant outcome 
of the workshop. Such direct evidence of instructional impact is 
rarely documented in educational activities. 


Further evidence of the positive affective outcomes of the 
workshop were found in unsolicited testimonials given by partici- 
pants. Following are several examples of feedback received by the 
workshop director; 


"The workshop on evaluation contributed much 
to the positive emotional climate of the 
Conference, .. . The workshop organized 
and run by. . . provided a stimulating and 
informative program." 


Reported in Adult Leadership 


"The 1970 AERC was one of the better confer- 
ences wnich I have been priviledged to attend." 


Letter to Director 


"I want to take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation to you and the other 
CIRCE staff members for an outstanding 
research conference and evaluation workshop. 
It was the most informative one that I have 
attended." 

Letter to Director 


"I was very pleased with the experience. I 
think the threat-free helping, low pressure 
environment you and your CIRCE colleagues 
established at the outset was tremendous. 

I learned. My attitude toward evaluation 
changed. I was happy!" 


Letter to Director 


"A great experience!" 


Personal Communication to Director ~ 
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4. Social and Collegial 


-- The social and collegial outcomes of participating in an 
educational conference are frequently valued highly by participants 
of that activity. Old acquaintances are renewed--forwer advisees 
talk with their mentors, former colleagues talk over old times and 
new opportunities. New acquaintances are also made--graduate 
students meet distinguished faculty in the field, practitioners 
meet theorists. But more importantly; ideas are exchanged, con- 
victions are challenged, allegiances are formed, opportunities are 
opened, commitments are made, and cooperation is elicited. 


To be sure, the preceding occurred at the evaluation work- 
shop. Not all were experienced by everyone; but everyone experienced 
some social and/or collegial benefits. To document this assertion 
a few examples are provided. Following is a statement from: 


A CIRCE graduate assistant... 
", . . thank you for the opportunity to be 
there and act and react as a professional. 
I really don't know whether it was AERC or 
just the experience of working in a differ- 
ent way with the people on our own staff, 
but I feel much closer to CIRCE know." 


A University of Illinois faculty member 
who was a workshop participant ... 


"Because of my involvement in the 1970 
Adult Education Research Conference, I can 
now point with pride that I know much more 
about the work of CIRCE. You and your co- 
workers did an excellent job of represent- 
ing the University of Illinois. I hope it 
may be my priviledge of working more 
closely with you in the future." 


A participant's report about the workshop... 


"Perhaps the most striking quality of the 
spirit of the workshop was the feeling 
that there was not the usual dichotomy of 
"speaker and audience’ but rather a gath- 
ering of 'colléagues and peer group.' 

All attending were interested in learning 
about the field, and the psychological 
atmosphere of the group was one which is 
as conducive to learning through active 
participation." 
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C. Side Effects and Bonuses 


Numerous unexpected and positive side effects were associated 
with the workshop, for both participants and staff. Many of the parti- 
cipant outcomes presented in the previous section were side effects, as 
viewed by the participants, because participant expectations for the 
workshop were relatively low due to little pre-workshop publicity. Thus 
participants gained unanticipated tangible, cognitive, affective, and 
collegial outcomes. 


For the staff there were numerous side effects in conducting the 
workshop. First, the instructional materials developed for the workshop 
(e.g., notebook, case studies) have been used subsequently in a variety 
of ways. Second, the participation of a large percentage of CIRCE staff 
in a common task was unprecedented. Third, graduate student staff were 
provided a means (financially) for also attending the American Educational 
Research Association Convention, which was held concurrently in the same 
city. Fourth, data from professional educators involved in evaluation 
activities were obtained on the CIRCE Attitude Scale. Fifth, professional 
contacts were made or continued. Last (and least), an important side 
effect for the writers of this report occurred when they were guests of 
the Holiday Inn Central in the penthouse suite for one night. 


D. Costs 


For every educational venture costs are incurred (i.e., incapaci- 
ties are created, balance sacrificed, concepts slighted). The major cost 
to the participants of the workshop was the limitation of the content to 
one evaluation approach; that is, participants were extensively exposed 
to the Countenance Model of Evaluation (4 14 Stake), but not to competing 
models such as those of Tyler, Stufflebeam, and Taba. 


For the staff (especially the director) a major cost was time 
and energy expended as a result of the uncertainty of USOE financial 
support. Every aspect of the workshop had to have a "back-up" plan in 
case USOE funding was not forthcoming. 


For both participants and staff there were additional costs borne 
by their institutions and their clients during the workshop: Classes 
were not conducted, correspondence stacked up. 
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IV. CONGRUENCIES 


This section is designed to conmunicate the congruence between the 


intended and the observed aspects of the evaluation workshop. To facili- 
tate this communication this section will specify the congruencies between 
the intended and observed antecedents (prior conditions), transactions 
(activities), and outcomes (results) of the workshop. 


A. 


Antecedents 


1. The Setting and Facilities 


The evaluation workshop was held at the location and at the 
time intended. It was held at the Holiday Inn Central, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. It began on the later part of the second day (February 
28) of the Adult Education Research Conference and extended through 
March 2. Meeting rooms were those intended (see Section II, Part E 
of this report). However, the quality of ali the facilities did not 
meet expectations. Hotel rooms and eating facilities were viewed as 
quite satisfactory by participants, but meeting rooms were considered 
by most to be only average. 


2. Objectives 


In conceptualizing the possible purposes of the workshop, 
the workshop planners intended that the primary objective of the 
workshop was to broaden the participants’ conceptual framework 
from which they approach problems of evaluation in adult education. 
This objective was reported to have been achieved "very well" by 
17 percent of the participants, "quite well" by 68 percent of the 
participants, and "somewhat" by 15 percent. No participants 
indicated that this intended objective was "hardly" or "not at all" 
achieved. 


Participants attributed the successful accomplishment of 
this general objective primarily to the quality of the instructional 
staff, the organization of the workshop, the content of the workshop, 
and the materials (e.g., readings, bibliography) distributed to 
the participants. 


In addition to the above general workshop objective, there 
were several intended specific tnstructtonal objectives of the 
workshop. Table 2 presents these objectives and indicates the 
extent to which participants felt they were achieved. 
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TABLE 2 


Participant Responses to Achievement of Instructional Objectives 


Intended Objective Extent of Achievement 
Highly Quite Somewhat Hardly Not at all 


To examine in detail the 
Stake Countenance Model 
of evaluation 24% 56% 15% 5h --- 


To practice using the 

Stake Model for the iden- 

tification and categori- 

zation of variables. -- 282 512% 212% --- 


To design evaluation 
plans for typical adult 
education programs. 54% 18% 41% 36% “= 


To distinguish between 
summative and formative 
evaluation procedures. 15% 55% 25% 3% 2% 


To compare and contrast 
research and evaluative 
styles of inquiry. 23% 53% 20% 4% -—— 


*To ascertain the role 
and importance of commu- 
nications in evaluation. 24% 29% 34% 132 --- 


* Introduced as an objective after the original workshop proposal was 
written, but before the workshop was conducted. 


These data indicate that participants generally felt that 
the intended instructional objectives were achieved. There is evi- 
dence to support the conclusion that the objectives of a conceptual 
nature were more fully accomplished than applicational objectives. 
This was to be expected because the emphasis of the workshop was 
the conceptual aspects of evaluation. 


In recognition that participants might have personal 


objectives for participating in the workshop, evidence was obtained 
to ascertain the extent to which their personal workshop objectives 
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were achieved. Thirteen percent of the participants reported that 

their personal objectives were "extremely" well achieved. Sixty- 

five percent indicated that their personal objectives were "quite" 

well achieved. Twenty-two percent indicated that their personal 

objectives were "somewhat" achieved. No participants reported their 

personal objectives to be "hardly" or "not at all" achieved. ~ 


In summary, the congruence between the intended objectives | 
(general, instructional, and personal) and the extent to which they 
were attained, based on participant reports, warrants the conclusion 
that the intended objectives actually were met. 


3. Participants 


The types of participants expected to attend the workshop 
did attend, but not in the numbers expected. That is, the partici- 
pants had the expected level of education, type and extent of work 
responsibility, and diversity of interests in the field of adult 
education; but only one-half of the expected number of participants 
attended the workshop. 


Participants selected for the workshop were professional 
adult educators who had major research and evaluation responsibili- 
ties. It was expected that about 50 percent would be spending at 
least one-fourth of their time on research and evaluation. In 
actuality 52 percent were spending at least one-fourth of their 
time on research and evaluation activities. Furthermore, 30 percent 
reported spending at least one-half of their time on research and 
evaluation. 


It was also expected that one-half of the participants would 
have a doctorate with most of the remainder having a masters degree. 
In actuality, 57 percent of the participants had a doctorate, while 
39 percent had masters degrees and four percent reported the 
baccalaureate degree as the highest degree attained. 


‘The median year in which participants received their highest 
degree was 1967. (See Appendix H for a copy of the instrument used 
to collect these and related data.) Sixty-three percent of the 
participants received their highest degree in adult education, 12 
percent in other areas of education (e.g., administration, educational 
psychology), and the remainder in areas such as cowmunications, 
sociology, and agriculture. : 

As anticipated, participants entered the workshop with 
general background knowledge of evaluation, but with little know- 
ledge of recent writings in the area. Participants were familiar 
with the writings of Tyler, but not with those of Popham, Scriven, 
Stufflebeam, or Stake. As one would expect, the topic of educational 
objectives was highly familiar to participants, but topics such as 
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summative evaluation, formative evaluation, evaluation model3, and 
unobtrusive measures were not familiar to participants. 


Approximately 150 persons were expected to attend the 
evaluation workshop part of the Adult Education Research Conference; 
only about 75 did. Several factors explain this incongruence. 
First, the workshop planners could not publicize the workshop to 
attract participants, because the decision by USOE to fund the work- 
shop was not made prior to the workshop; in fact, funding approval 
was granted about two weeks after the workshop had occurred. Thus, 
the ability for potential participants to ask for local funds to 
attend a USOE-sponsored workshop was not realized. A second factor 
was that potential participants expressed difficulty in obtaining 
travel funds from their local institutions. This was especially 
observed for state education agencies who do not have a regular 
travel allowance. A final explanation for the reduced number of 
participants could be that the Conference was not held in a city 
with an adult education department associated with the local 
university. In previous Conferences the students associated with 
such departments comprised a major number of Conference attendees. 


B. Transactions 


The institutional activities intended for the workshop were for 
the most part achieved. A comparison of the actual workshop schedule 
(Appendix J) with the tentative outline of the workshop activities 
(Appendix A) indicates topical congruence with only small changes in 
format. That is, the intended topics were presented, but there were 
more joint sessions held with all participants than had been planned. 
This adjustment was made, in part, because fewer participants attended 
the workshop than had been expected. Also, the intended assignment of 
participants to instructional groups based on characteristics such as 
field of adult education, background in evaluation, level of education, 
and attitude toward evaluation did not occur because the necessary 
information could not be gathered prior to the workshop due to lack of 
funds. For the small sessions the planned use of Instructional Teams 
was utilized. One person, Miss Mary Anne Bunda, was added to the 
instructional staff. (See Appendix K for a list of the acutal instruc- 
tional staff.) Miss Bunda's role was primarily evaluative in nature. 
That is, she observed sessions (see Appendix L for the instrument) and 
provided feedback to the instructional staff, especially feedback of a 
formative nature. 


3appendix I contains a roster of participants who registered for the 
Conference. Approximately 20 of these persons did not stay on for the 
evaluation workshop. 
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The instructional activities intended to take place p:‘ior to the 
workshop did not occur. Again, this was due to the lack of funding 
available prior to the workshop. Thus the plan to send a copy of Stake's 
Countenance Model, "The Countenance of Educational Evaluation," to all 
participants prior to the workshop, to prepare a summary of the Stake 
Countenance Model, and to prepare an "Evaluation Vocabulary List" for 
distribution directly before the workshop was not realized. Neither 
were the professionally-developed tapes on selected evaluation topics 
intended for use during the workshop developed (e.g., "Outline of Counte- 
nance Model," "Distinction Between Research and Evaluation," aad "Forma- 
tive and Summative Evaluation"). 


To compensate for the lack of planned prior workshop activities, 
an Evaluation Notebook was prepared. This Notebook contained references 
to evaluation articles, a copy of Stake's "The Countenance of Educational 
Evaluation," a history of evaluation, and a number of instructional hand- 
outs. The reported usefulness of this Notebook, both during and after 
the workshop, more than compensated for the lack of the intended pre- 
workshop activities. 


A final intended instructional activity that did not occur was 
the video-tape depiction of a meeting between a program evaluation consul- 
tant and an adult education program director. Due to the cost of 
equipment rental for displaying such a tape, the activity was deemed 
inefficient. Instead, a case study was developed (No. 6) based on an 
actual interview between an evaluator and an adult education program 
director. This case study was substituted for the intended video-tape. 


C. Outcomes 


For the most part, the outcomes presented in Section III of this 
report were intended, although the extent of the desirable outcomes was 
not expected. The instructional staff anticipated that the participants 
would gain new knowledge, that they would experience some attitude change, 
and that they would profit from the collegial interaction. But we did not 
anticipate overwhelming success in all areas. Much of the success, no 
doubt, should be attributed to the sophistication of the learners, an 
input not present in many previous workshop experiences. 


Also, the participants apparently felt the quality of instruction 
was better than they had anticipated. Participants rated approximately 
equally the instructional staff as "very" and "quite" enthustaetic. No 
one rated the staff as being "somewhat," "hardly," or "not at all" enthu- 
siastic. The participants rated the staff similarly with respect to 
being prepared and being helpful and friendiy. In general, 67 percent 
of the participants rated the staff as "superior," 30 percent as "good" 
and three percent as "average." 
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The most surprising outcome obtained was related to th2 Evalua- 
tion Notebook. This resource was expected by the staff to be useful 
for their own future needs, but the extensive satisfaction the partici- 
pants expressed toward the Notebook was indeed an unexpected outcome. 


Qe 
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V. JUDGMENTS OF WORTH 


A. Value of Outcomes 


There are many persons from whom judgments about the value of 
the workshop outcomes could be elicited. They include the Director of 
CIRCE, the instructional staff, the participants, non-participants, and 
leaders in the field of adult education. 


The Director of CIRCE and the instructional staff valued highly 
the participant outcomes, especially the attitude changes exhibited. 
An additionaliy significant outcome was the side effect. of CIRCE staff 
working on a common task. 


Participants (some of whom were leaders in the field) also 
valued highly the outcomes of the workshop. Seventy-three percent of 
the participants rated the AERC Evaluation Workshop substantially 
better than similar workshops they had previously attended. Of the 
participants who had conducted workshops (79%), approximately one-third 
indicated that the evaluation workshop was substantially better than 
workshops they had conducted themselves. The remainder indicated it 
was about the same. In general, 29 percent of the participants felt 
the workshop had "much" impact on the field; 63 percent indicated "some" 
impact; and eight percent indicated "little" impact. No participants 
indicated that the workshop had either "great" or "no" impact--an 
important reality indicator. 

It is also important to note that six letters were received by 
the director of the workshop from persons who had not participated. 
Each writer indicated that he regretted not having been in attendance. 


B. Relevance of Objectives to Needs 


The relevance of the workshop objectives to needs can be viewed 
differently by different spokesmen. For the Adult Education Association, 
evaluation to improve program effectiveness is one of the major concerns. 
To a leader in the field, "The AERC Evaluation Workshop represents a 
significant attempt to meet an important need in the field." To approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the participants attending the workshop the 
importance of AERC conducting a training workshop as part of its annual 
Conference was viewed as "extremely important." Not one participant 
indicated that this activity was not at least "somewhat important." 
Finally, the relevance of the objectives of the workshop were also of 
significant importance to CIRCE needs. The need for a continuing dialo- 
gue between educational practitioners (adult educators) and evaluation 
theoreticians (CIRCE) is desirable. 
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C. Relation to Standards 


It was anticipated that the worth of the workshop would be judged 
against many implicit standards held by different individuals. An attempt 
was made to make explicit some of these standards against which the work- 
shop would be judged. They included the USOE, Research Training Branch 
guidelines governing proposals; the statements by leaders in the field of 
adult education; and the number of regional representation of participants 
at the workshop. 


The funding of the workshop by USOE, Research Training Branch, 
warrants the conclusion that the workshop proposal met their standards. 
Also the statements by leaders in the field regarding the merit of the 
workshop (discussed earlier) implies some tacit approval of it. The 
participation standards of number and regional representation were not 
met as was desired. Most of the reasons for not meeting these standards 
(especially number) were examined earlier, but these deficiencies were 
in large part attributed to financial constraints. The lack of increased 
regional representation is also attributed to lack of pre-workshop 
publicity because of uncertain funding. 


D. Usefulness of Evaluation Information Gathering 


As is now evident to the reader of this report, the evaluation 
information gathered was extensive. The extent to which it is useful 
to the various audiences for whom this report is written can only be 
estimated. Much depends on the expectations of these audiences. The 
fact that approximately 20 requests have been made for this report by 
adult educators in the field (other than workshop participants) implies 
that this report might be of use to this audience. To be sure the 
director of the workshop, and the staff, regard highly the usefulness 
of the data gathered. Gathering extensive data results in some negative 
side effects, however, the report was not completed on time. 
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10:15 
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Group No. 1 


Opening Coffee 


Staff introduction, material distribution, and 
workshop plan end procedures 


Lecture: Rationale and History of Evaluation 


Lecture: Distinguishing Between Research and 
Evaluation 


Lecture: Summative and Formative Evaluation 


Evaluation No. 1 (Morning session) 


Lunch 


Group Participation: Discussion of CIRCE Attitude 
Scale Profiles 


Lecture: Role of Evaluation Models 
Lecture: Stake's Countenance Model of Evaluation 


Coffee--Evaluarion No. 2 (Unobtrusive listening and 
asking about Countenance lecture) 


Lecture: Continuation of Stake's Countenance Model 


Group No. 2 Group No. 3 


Odjectives Scaling Field Methods 
Comzunications Unobtrusives Scaling 


Evaluation No. 3 (Afternoon Session) 


Dinner 
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Video-teped adult education evaluation problem with 
variable identification (a la Stake). One evaluation 


‘enisode divided into three 25-ninute-video-presenta- 


tions each followed by 15 minutes of discussion. 
Distribution of exemplar-prototype solution. 
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Indivicual consultation and discussion. 


Group No. 1 Group No. 2 Groun No. 3 
Scaling ONdojectives Unobtrusives 
Field Communications Objectives 
Unobtrusives Field Mathods Communications 
Coifee 


Small Group: Application of Stake Countenance Model 
to 5 aeult educatio: olvact 

tion No. 4). Individuals to be assigned to form 
Maxinun diversity with respect to CIRCE Attituce 
Scale profile. 


Group Discussion: Common case discussion across 
three Instructionel Groups with 5 groups of 30 
participants each. 


Lunch (Evaluation No. 5, Ascertain areas of evalua- 
tion to be covered). 


> 


Sunmary Discussion of Cases by Staff 


Open for discussion of similar and/or related topics 
as needed, i.e., shown by formative evaluation of 
the workshop. 


Cofiee 


Closing comnents including second administration 
of CIRCE Attitude Scale (Evaluation No. 6) 


‘ 
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CIRCE Attitude Scale 1.4a Name 


Different 'eople have different ideas about the evaluation of educational programs. 


Some believe that maintaining a good school and improving instruction require 
cerefully planned evaluation. Others believe that evaluation activities interfere 
with teaching and leaming, doing more harm than good. 


Different people see different purposes for educational evaluation. Certain people 
are Oriented more to pupil behaviors or to classroom conditions or to other aspects 
of the program. 


Responses to the items on this attitude scale provide us with 6 scale scores. 


When plotted on the profile sheet below they are expected to indicate the 
respondent’s attitudes toward educational evaluation. 


Fn a ae) on ee ey Ce ae 


wi — ww — et nate ¥ 
2 <aAa< acaaA <AA F 
Yo “ne SRHR ARB E 


1. A RESEARCH orientation to Evaluation’919 9.4 5 6 


Il. A SERVICE orientation to Evaluation 9123 4 5 6 


Directions for Self Scoring 


Start in the opposite comer of this 
page. For each scale check your 
sheet to see how you responded to 
each of the eleven items. For 
Example, with SCALE V how did 
you mark Item #2? If you marked 
it ‘‘A” put a check in the paren- 
theses. Put the number of checks 
in the box. Mark each horizontal 
scale (at the right) at the number- 
point shown in its box. Draw your 
profile by connecting your scores 
on the five scales, I-V. Then find 
your CONFIDENCE score. 


7 890nN 


The person high on this scale appears to believe that evaluation should 
rely on precise measurement and statistical analysis to gain general 
understanding of why programs do or do not succeed. 


ARAR ARAR RAR AR gO 7 &9On 
BE Ge eee) fees y eee The person high on this scale appears to believe that evaluation should 
z <<Aa <Aa<a «<<< ¥ be designed according to the needs of the educators involved so as to 
: gn 
tees SSA am Ow aid them in their present work and future decisions. 
P 
oe a cera A ta tee Saas Nas ae aes 7 lil. A TEACHING orientation to Evaluation 0123 4 5 6 %7 8900 
A} ey Wi, or Sct Oa aL OY pa The person high on this scale appears to believe that evaluation should 
aqeo<«<<4 <<<< A<< g be focused considerably on the quality of teaching and should discover 
7 “OES oan wi fi the intrinsic merit in facilities and ‘n instruction. 
IV. OBJECTIVES orientation to Evaluationo012 34 &§ 6 7 89T 
Bh en enc ae eee - ‘a The person high on this scale appears to believe that instruction, and 
Be ee Ne A. tke - therefore evaluation, should be focused considerably on apriori state- 
< aac<sc AA<< A = 2 8 ments of objectives, that the merit of the program is largely indicated 
G mnes Sa aS by the success of students in reaching those objectives. 
V. A JUDGMENT orientation to Evaluation 0123 4 5 6 7 890M 
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# wie deiiecaiiagy ““Oaptieg abdek. “Redes O The person high on this scale appears to believe that educational 
gd «<cn <<00 <<< § evaluation is largely a matter of establishing the worth of the program 
g AYON chan vas o for various purposes os perceived by various groups of persons in 
SESE eye and around the program. 
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CIRCE Attitude Scale No. 1.4 Name 


Attitudes toward Educational Evaluation. Below are a number of statements about the evaluation of educational programs. 
A program can be a lesson, a course, a whole curriculum, or any training activity. Consider each statement as a statement 
of opinion. If you agree at least a little bic with the statement, circle the letter A. If you disagree even a litele bit with 
the statement, circle the letter D. If you both agree and disagree, or if you have no opinion, leave the letters uncircled. 


> > > > 


> > > > > FF 


A = AGREE D = DISAGREE Blank = Neither 


The major purpose of an educational evaluation study should be to gather information that will be helpful to 
the educators. 


It is important for the program evaluator to find out how well various people like the program. 


Generally speaking, an educational program should be evaluated with reference to one or more ‘‘control’’ 
programs. 


The evaluator should accept the responsibility of finding the strongest, most defensible, and publicly attrac- 
tive points of the program. 


In evaluating a program, it is at least as important to study and report on the types of teaching as it is to 
study and report on the amount of learning. 


The evaluator should draw a conclusion as to whether or not the goals of the program are worthwhile. 


It is more important to evaluate a program in comparison to what other programs do than to evaluate it with 
reference to what its objectives say it should do. 


Principals and superintendents should not gather data about the quality of instruction in the classroom. 


The task of putting educational objectives into writing is more the responsibility of the evaluator than that 
of the educator. 


It is essential that the full array of educational objectives be stated before the program begins. 


Evaluation studies would improve if they gathered more kinds of information, even if at the expense of 
gathering less reliabie information. 


Evaluators should ignore data that cannot be objectively verified. 

Education should have more of an engineering orientation than it now has. 

The job of an evaluator is mostly one of finding out how well students lear what they are supposed to learn. 
Evaluation should aid an educator in revising his goals even while the program is in progress. 


The process of decision-making about the curriculum is one of the weakest links in the present operation of 
the schools. 


Educators have some important aims that cannot be stated adequately by anyone in terms of student behaviors. 
Information from an evaluation study is not worth the trouble it makes. 

The first job in instruction is the formulation of a statement of objectives. 

A teacher should tell his students any and all of his teaching objectives. 

The major purpose of educational evaluation is to find out the worth of what is happening. 

The evaluator should be a facilitator more than a critic or reformer or scholar. 


Some school experiences are desirable because they round out a child’s life—whether or not they increase 
his competence or change his attitudes. 
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An evaluator should find out if the teaching is in fact the kind that the school faculty expects it to be. 


Whether or not an evaluation report is any gc od should be decided pretty much on the same grounds that 
research journal editors use to decide whether or not a manuscript should be published. 


The main purpose of evaluation is to gain understanding of the causes of good instruction. 
Description and value judgment are equally important components of evaluation. 


In conducting an evaluation, there is no justification for the exercise of subjective judgment of any kind 
by the evaluator. 


Educational evaluation is a necessary step in the everyday operation of the school. 


The strategy of evaluation should be chosen primarily in terms of the particular needs the sponsors have 
for evaluation data. 


The educational evaluator should attempt to conceal all of his personal judgment of the worth of the 
program he is evaluating. 


The sponsor of an evaluation should have the final say-so in choosing or eliminating variables to be 
studied. 


The main purpose of educational evaluation is to find out what methods of instruction work for different 
learning situations. 


Parents’ attitudes should be measured as part of the evaluation of school programs. 


An evaluator finds it almost impossible to do his job without intruding upon the operation of the program 
at least a little. 


All important educational aims can be expressed in terms of student behaviors. 
Some educational goals are best expressed in terms of teacher behaviors. 
It is essential that evaluation studies be designed so that the findings are generalizable to other curricula. 


An evaluation study should pay less attention to the statistical significance of a finding than an 
instructional research study would. 


Evaluation interferes with the running of schools more than it helps. 
Little evaluation planning can be done before you get a statement of instructional objectives. 


The leader of an evaluation team should be a teacher. 


The entire school day and the entire school experience should be divided up and assigned to the pursuit 
of stated educational goals. 


An evaluation of an educational program should include a critical analysis of the value of the goals of 
the program. 


Every teacher should have formal ways of gathering information about the strengths and shortcomings 
of his instructional program. 


Money spent on evaluation contributes more to the improvement of education than any other expenditure. 
There just is no way that careful and honest evaluation can hurt a school program. 


If an evaluation study is well designed, the primary findings are likely to improve decisions made by 
administrators, teachers, and students themselves. 


When the evaluator has to choose between helping this staff run its program better and helping educators 
everywhere understand all programs a little better he should choose the latter. 


APPENDIX C: Floor Plan of Evaluation Workshop 
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The Growt! of Evaluation Methodology 
Gene V Glass 


Laboratory of Educational Research 
Universtty of Colorado 


The biological principle of allonetry is that the form of an organism 
limits its growth. It is a distinctive feature of living things that they 
stop growing at some point (unlike stalagmites and stalactites, for example). 
Imagine that the genetic code (the form) of an organism dictates that it 
grow cubically. If the environment of such an organism (availability of 
food, metabolic rate, etc.) permits it 8 units of size for its phenotype, 
that organism can only grow to 2 units of size alone each dimension. If 
an organism must grew spherically, 8 units of growth limit its diameter to 
about 2.5 units. If, however, the phenotype to the organism is destined 
to be square and one cell thick, its 8 units of phenotypic material permt 
it to cover an immense area at maturity. 


An insect breathes throush its "skin". This is a major factor limiting 
its size. If an insect were as large as a man, its oxygen assimilating 
surface could not support the insect's needs because in growing from an 
eighth of an inch to six feet, its volume would grow so much faster than 
its surface that it would suffocate. The convoluted human lung contains 
an oxygen assimilating surface so large that it can permit growth to 
nearly six feet. Thus, form timits growth in biology. 


Kenneth Boulding (1953, pp. 21-32) relates the biological principle 
of allowetry to a range of non-biological phenomena. The principle can 
be validly applied to the study of organizations. The form taken by a 
social organization limits its growth. The genotype of an organization 
is contained in such things as the technolosy available to it and its 
images of the future. An organization forced to rely on face-to-face 
transmission of information semi-weekly to all its members can probably 
not grow to more than 100 members. Use of the telephone might permit 
the organization to double in size. If the organization can exist with 
only annual conmunication between members, it may grow to huge proporticn:. 
Prior to 1860 the federal government never had more than 5,000 employees. 
The technology available for making organizations work in that day would 
not have permitted a much larger group of employees. The direction and 
rate of growth of organizations is also governed by their "self-concept." 
Organizations have an image of themselves in the present and the future. 
General Motors could quickly become the world's leading producer of 
women's lingerie, but it seems safe to wager that such a role is inconsis- 
tent with General Motors’ self-concept and that they will continue to 
produce cars. 


*Reproduced by permission of the author for distribution to participants 
of the Evaluation Workshop of the Adult Education Research Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, March, 1970. 
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Allom:try governs the growth of organizations of persons, vhings and 
even idnras. The growth of ¢ scholarly discipline is partially goveined by 
the fora it assumes. Its form is contained in a genetic code set by 
accident and design by those who launch the discipline. The g2nes in this 
genetic code determine such things as the phenomena of intersst, metheds 
and techniques used to study these phenomena, the scope of the discipline, 
etc. 


The principle of allowetry has an obvious extension in the social 
realm: form limits growth which limits utility. Some economic, social and 
scientific organizations assume a form that stunts their growth and limits 
their social utility. Other organizations grow misshapen and are wasted. 


My purpose in this paper is to identify four models of educational 
evaluation, to determine their form (i.e., their technology and view of 
their future), ana to judge their potential growth and social utility. I 
will examine the Tylerian model, the Accreditation model, the Management~ 
Systems model, and the Composite-Goal model. 


Educational Research and Evaluation Distinguished 

Before moving to the analysis of four evaluation models, it will be 
well to distinguish educational evaluation from the assortment of activities 
called "educational research". The attempt to distinguish research and 
evaluation is neither idleness nor pedantic Aristotelianism. It is clear 
that ebstract, verbal definitions do influence behavior and that some educa- 
tional research is poorly done because it is called "evaluation" but that 
far more evaluation activity is wasted because it is regarded as an educa~ 
tional research project. 


Simple verbal definitions of research and evaluation are so non- 
exclusive of one another as to be worthless. Defining research as "the 
search for understanding of phenomena in systems of related phenomena wh.-:re 
‘understanding’ is defined as the ability to predict and control" is inade- 
quate. Evaluation seeks the ability to predict and control as well, yer we 
still feel that it aspires to predict and control different things in 
different ways from the content and methods of research. 


The difficulty in distinguishing between educational research and 
educational evaluation is that there exists so few examples of each type 
of activity in a pure form. Most large empirical studies on educational 
problems combine evaluative and research questions in varying proportions. 
An attempt to sort educational studies into two piles would yield the sam 
confusing result that any similar attempt to so distinguish two concepts 
in the social sciences would produce: one small pile labeled research, 
one small pile labeled evaluation, and a large pile labeled other. The 


minor confusions that zoologists must face in fitting whales and porpoises 


into their categorizing schemes are faced in abundance by taxonomists in 
the social and behavioral sciences. 


Though ic is nearly hopeless to discover what research and evaluat:.cn 
are by studying projects or studies, individual problems or questions can 
be more successfully categorized as research or evaluation. However, even 
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at this level the distinction is cbscured by the fact that the two activi- 
ties are only differentiable with respect to continuous characteristics 
(e.g., the inguirer's motives, the relationship of the findings to other 
knowlecge, the use made of the findings) so that one activity fades 
imperceptibly into the other. Both research and evaluation ae mixtures 
of empirical and rational inquiry; they make use of many of the same 
techniques (inferential statistical analysis, experimental design, psycho- 
metrics, survey analysis, etc.); both activities eventuate in findings 
that are useful and true to varying degrees. And yet, research and 
evaluation are distinctly different enterprises. 


ne —. 


for Education (1969, pp. 20-21) distinguished between decision-oriented and 
conclusion-oriented research: 


In a decision-oriented study the investigator is asked to 
provide information wanted by a decision-maker: a school 
administrator, a governmental policy-maker, the manager of a 
project to develop a new biology textbook, or the like. The 
decision-oriented study is a conwmissioned study. The decision- 
maker believes that he needs information to guide his actions 
and he poses the question to the investigator. The conclusion- 
oriented study, on the other hand, takes its direction from the 
investigator's commitments and hunches. The educational 
decision-maker can, at most, arouse the investigator's interest 
in a problem. The latter fornulates his own question, usually 
a general one rather than a question about a particular 
institution. The aim is to conceptualize and understand the 
chosen phenomenoa; a particular finding is only a means to 
that end. Therefore, he concentrates on persons and settings 
that he expects to be enlightening. 


Conclusion-orienred inquiry is much like what is here referred to as 
research; decision-oriented inquiry typifies evaluation as well as any 
three words can. , : 
t 8 


Not altogether satisfacto“ily we can say that educational evaluation 
attempts to assess the worth of a thing and education research attempts 
to assess the scientific truth of a thing. Except that truth is highly 
valued and hence that which possesses it is worthy, this distinction serves 
fairly well to discriminate research and evaluation. The distinction can 
be made less ambiguous if "worth" is taken as synomous with "social utility" 
(which increases with increases in health, happiness, life expectancy, etc., 
and decreases with increases in privation, sickness, ignorance, etc.) anc 
if "scientific truth" is identified with two of its many forms: 1) enpiri- 
cal verifiability of a general phenomenon* with accepted methods of inquiry; 


*A "general phenomenon” is one that is evidenced or can be found in a wide 
range of ostensibly different settings and is invoked as the touchstone of 

a scientific concept. Without such a qualification, determining empiricall- 
that your keys are lost would be an "assessment of scientific truth.” The 
concept of the generality of expected findings is important for distinguish~- 
ing evaluation and research; it is of great practical importance in des! gn- 
ing an evaluation study. (See Stake, 1969). 
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2) logical consistency. The distinction between assessing worth (evaluation) 
and scientific truth (research) so defined now takes on more meaning. 


Evaluation is that activity which seeks directly to assess social 
utility. Research may yield evidence of social utility, but cnly indirectly -- 
because empirical verifiability of general phenomena and rational consistency 
may eventually be of substantial social utility. A litmus test for discrim- 
inating an evaluator and a researcher is to ask whether the inquiry would be 
regarded as a failure if it produced no information or whether the phenomenon 
studied was useful or useless. A researcher answering qua research will 
probably say No. 


In the above view, inquiry is seen as directed toward the assessment of 
three distinct properties of a phenomenon: 1) empirical verifiability of 
phenomena by accepted methods; 2) logical consistency; 3) social utility. 
Most disciplined inquiry aims to assess each property in varying degrecs. 

In Figure 1, several areas of inquiry within psychology are classified with 
respect to the degree to which they seek to assess each of the above three 
phenomena. The distance of a point in the triangle fron each of the angles 
of the triangle is inversely related to the extent to which the property 
represented by that angle is sought by the inquiry at that point. 


The Tylerian Model of Evaluation 

The earliest model for curriculum evaluation emerged from the Eight-yeay 
Study (the Conmission on the Relation of School and College). This model 
was developed during the 1930's by Ralph W. Tyler and the evaluation staff 
of the Eight-year Study. The methodology of evaluation developed by Tyler 
and his associates was presented in publications by Smith and Tyler (1942) 
and Tyler (1951). The fellowing guidelines constitute the Tylerian Evalua- 
tion model: 


1) Formulate objectives. Determine the broad goals of the program. 

2) Classify objectives. Develop a typology of objectives so an 
economy of thought and action may be achieved. 

3) Define objectives in behavioral terms. This feature has become 
the cornerstone of the Tyler model. "Modern" methodologies of 
evaluation which rest heavily upon the specific, behavioral 
statement of objectives have not moved beyond Tyler's thoughts 
on evaluation in the Eight-year Study. 

4) Sugeest situationsin which achievement of objectives will be 
shown. 

5) Develop or select appraisal techniques (standardized tests, ad 
hoc tests, questionnaires, etc.). 

6) Gather and interpret performance data. The final step in the 
evaluation process involved the measurement of student performance 
and the comparison of performance data with behaviorally stated 
objectives. The program was presumably praised for its successes 
(so determined) and condemned for its failures. 


Tylerian curriculum eveluation places almost exclusive priority on 
pupil behaviors. Objectives mus: be stated in behavioral terms, and test 
data on performance of the desired behaviors is all that deserves the 
evaluator's attention. The curriculum evaluators are proud that they 
evaluate the ends of instruction and not just the means toward those ends. 
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The claim of modern curriculum evaluators that they evaluate the ends 
of education (pupil behaviors) and not the mere means cannot be justified. 
With the possible exception of literacy (verbal and quantitative), most 
significant objectives of instruction are behaviors that will be manifested 
after (by years, perhaps) formal instruction has ceased. Some objectives 
are literally unobservable, e.g., "that a student should cast an intelligent, 
rational ballot in an antual secret election upon reaching his majority." 
The example is significant; the way a man conducts his private affairs is 
similarly not practically or ethically observable. 


For a significantly large portion of the curriculum -~ the majority of 
it perhaps -~ the actual behaviors that educators strive to bring about 
cannot be observed. Therefore, instruction must be evaluated by observing 
proxy events or behaviors. (Proxy behaviors are those that take the place 
or "stand in for" the ultimate objectives which cannot economically or 
ethically be observed.) An example of a proxy event for rational voting in 
elections might be a student casting a ballot that is not secret, after he 
has heard the campaign speeches on Junior-high County Government Day. 


Performance on a proxy event is only circumstantial evidence of the 
same performance on the actual or ultimate event. Much evaluation by mearcs 
of assessing performance toward behaviorally stated objectives produces 
only circumstantial evidence that the student has or will attain the ulti- 
mate objective of instruction, which pencrally: involves transfer or general- 
ization to a non-school setting. 


The consequence of accepting one sort of circumstantial evidence in 
evaluation is that other types of circumstantial evidence must also be 
accepted. The "other types" may not necessarily involve pupil behaviors. 
That a particular lesson is logically relevant, that a school schedule is 
free of needless disruptions, and that tests are used for punitive purposes 
are also circumstantial evidence that students are or are not attaining the 
objectives of instruction. Thus, there are compelling reasons not to rely 
exclusively on the use of measurement of pupil behaviors on behaviorally 
stated objectives in curriculum evaluation. One must consider a much 
broader range of evidence. Observations and judgments must be made of the 
curriculum materials themselves, teachers, organizational plans, etc. In 
many instances these latter sources of evidence should take precedence over 
pupil behaviors. 


Traditional thinking on educational evaluation held that judgments are 
subjective, and hence, are not suitable material from which to build an 
evaluation. Judgments are undeniably subjective, but they can be gathered 
and reported with objectivity. Moreover, the subjectivity of value judg- 
ments makes them important as determiners of the success of a progran. It 
is beside the point to observe that a principal's judgment is subjective, 
when that principal's judgmant that a program has worthless objectives 
causes him to undercut the program by withdrawing his support. Indeed, 
judgments, attitudes, and satisfactions are subjective. However, they 
can account for the success or failure of a program and they can be 
objectively measured: hence, they deserve the evaluator's attention. 


Much current writing on methods of evaluation is strictly Tylerian 
in spirit. (See Bruner, 1966; Cronbach, 1963; and Carroll, 1965.) 
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Cronbach (1953) struck a distinctly traditional Tylerian chord by enphasiz- 
ing the detailed analysis of course objectives, the necessity of couparirs 
student performance with behavioral goals, and the irrelevance of comparir., 
curricula or programs with different goals. 


The aim to compare one course with another should not 
dominate plans for evaluation. ....Since group comparisons 
give equivocal results, I believe that a formal study should 
be designed primarily to determine the post-course performance’ 
of a well-described group, with respect to many important 
objectives and side effects. (Cronbach, 1963, p. 676) 


Carroll echoed Cronbach and thus, indirectly, Tyler, when he wrote: 


I would define curriculum evaluation as a process of 
determining whether a given curriculuin attains the ends it 
seeks, or, rather, of determining which objectives it can 
attain, under what conditions, and for what kinds of pupils.... 
But ordinarily, curricula do not have precisely identical 
objectives, and it would generaliy be improper to compare 
them, because to do so would be to raisc more or less 
philosophical questions about the comparative worth of 
their respective objectives. (Carroll, 1965, p ) 


In direct responses to these arguments against comparing educational 
programs, Scriven (1967, p. ) wrote: "The conclusion seems obligatory 
that comparative evaluation, whether mediated or fundamental, is the method 
of choice for evaluation problems." Two specific points which possess 
some similarities were advanced by Cronbach and Carroll in elaborations of 
their arguments: Carroll maintained that it is useless to compare curricn-- 
lum A with cnrriculum B, because one cannot generalize from this comparison 


to comparisons of A with other rival curricula. Cronbach (1963, p. 676) 
wrote: 


At best, an experiment never does more than compare the 
present version of one course with the present version of 
another. A major effort to bring the losing contender nearer 
te perfection would be very likely to reverse the verdict of 
the experiment. 


Carroll and Cronbach find fault with the comparative experimental 
method because it cannot achieve a purpose more properly served by researci. 
If the comparative experiment in evaluation is open to criticism because 
comparing curricula A and B does not provide information about how A would 
compare with some unknown and unspecified curriculum C (as Carroll maintains), 
then this method is equally at fault for not providing any information about 
whether a curriculum might be produced ijn ‘the future that will surpass ary 
existing today. Furthermore, it is obvious that a comparative evaluation 
performed today compares only the present versions of tio or more curricula. 


Cronbach's statement that "a major effort" at upgrading the level of 


the poorer of two curricula would likely cause it to surpass its competitor 
in excellence is probably true. However, what effect would a similar "mejor 
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effort" have on the curriculua that was initially superior? Unless sone 
point of diminishing returns has been met in the development of the curri- 
culum that first proved superior, major efforts on both curricula will 
likely leave the order of excellence unchanged on subsequent comparative 
evaluations. 


Carroll claimed that curricula do not ordinarily have identical 
objectives and that to compare them raises philosophical problems about 
the comparative worth of different objectives. Making a choice between 
two competing curricula with greatly different objectives cannot help but 
raise philosophical questions or ethical questions or at least questions 
about the relative worth of certain values held by a society. Those who 
must make decisions affecting the adoption of curricula or innovative 
activities for a school are faced with resolving just such questions. I 
doubt that such questions can be adequately resolved and a rational decision 
made unless empirical data are gathered that show how well a curriculum 
attains its om objectives, the objectives of competing curricula, and 
certain cross-curricular objectives. 


Many choices between competing curricula will inevitably involve 
philosophical questions -~ questions of value. It is not the duty of the 
evaluator to answer these questions by himself; but he does play a vital 
role in cooperation with the curriculum specialist, the educational 
psychologist, the philosopher, and the administrator in clarifying the 
questions and bringing empirical data to bear on then. 


One of Cronbach's major criticisms of the comparative method of 
evaluation was that it contributed little to understanding the curriculum: 


In an experiment where treatments differ in a dozen 
respects, no understanding is gained from the fact that the 
experiment shows a numerical advantage in favor of the new 
course. No one knows which of the ingredients is responsible 
for the advantage. (Cronbach, 1969, p.  ) 


Scriven (1967, p. 65) answered Cronbach on this point: 


»--understanding is not our only goal in evaluation. 
We are also interested in questions of support, encourage- 
ment, adoption, reward, refinement, etc. And these extremely 
important questions can be given a useful theugh in some 
cases not a complete answer by the mere discovery of superiority. 


Cronbach and Scriven are not so much at odds on this point as they are 
speaking at cross purposes. Scriven is clearly correct: problems of 
adoption of a curriculum, deciding between, competing curricula, etc., require 
a comparative evaluation. However, Cronbach's remark seems-to be addressed 
More to the developer of a curriculum than to the selector of one. The 
curriculum developer will probably find data that pinpoint the failures 
and successes jin his materials far more valuable than data obtained from a 
comparison of his materials with those of a competitor. After being told 
that his curriculum has just won last place in a cowparative experiment 
with his chief competitor, the typical curriculum developer would probably 
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react in one of two ways: 1) he would maintain that the experiment was 
invalid, biased, and unfair; or 2) he would argue that his curriculum was 
not compared with its competitor on the "proper, important" objectives. 
In either case, he will not find such data useful in subsequent develop- 
mental work. Such data may even have the adverse effect on causing the 
curriculum developer to alter the objectives of his materials and begin 
to prize certain objectives because he can better attain them, but not 
for their intrinsic worth. 


If the curriculum developer wants to know why and how his materials 
function as they do, he will not make good use of comparative data. How- 
ever, comparative evaluation at some level is necessary. The critic who 
opposes all comparisons of curricula in favor of determining which objectives 
are met by which students has forgotten that there is an implicit comparison 
in establishing the objectives of any curriculum. No one is foolish enough 
to establish the objective for a curriculum in typing of "typing 10 words 
per minute with no more thaa 5 mistakes," because existing curricula are 
already superior to this. At some point in the evaluation of a curriculum 
the implicit comparisons must be revealed and subjected to test. 


The comparative-noncomparative issue has been analyzed in detail 
because it is a point on which the Tylerian model and some other models 
sharply diverge. It is fair to say that the comparison of student perforin 
ance with behavioral objectives and not with performance under other 
conditions typifies the Tylér model. 


The Tyler model of evaluation has been nurtured for nearly half a 
century; it has almost achieved full growth. The rigidity of its defenders 
(see Walbesser, 1963 and 1966, for example) and the aura of orthodoxy 
surrounding it indicate that its potential has been realized and that in 
the minds of its architects it has reached full stature. We seem to have 
before us, then, the full-grown phenotype of the Tylertan model. What is 
the utility of this model? Is if appropriate to the current needs of 
educational evaluation? 


Beginning in the second decade of the twentieth century a small 

‘ proportion, approximately 4%, of the money spent on public education in 

the United States was collected through taxes and redistributed by the 
federal government. Authorized under such legislation as the Smith-Hughes 
and Smith-Lever Acts, these funds were expended primarily for vocational 
education and in the rural areas of the country. The character and rate 

of funds for public education channeled through the federal government 
changed little from 1920 to 1958. Faced with a new generation of problems 
and increased public concern for education, Congress reacted since then by 
passing the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and the Education Professions Development 
Act of 1967. Federal support for public education nearly doubled between 
1956 and 1968 (from 4% to 7% on the average for the fifty states). The 
thrust of these expenditures is being directed toward innovation and changi- 
the nature of education rather than toward merely extending the services of 
the schools or writing new textbooks. Although the amount of federal money 
for innovative programs is small when measured against the total expenditure 
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Three forces are providing the mctivation for the continuec interest 
in developing models for educational evaluacion. irst, the proportion of 
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increase. 1 edic c ly 50% of the 
cost of higher edu 1 will be mat by the federal government. The ethical 
obligation to evaluate (to document and judge) educational programs wiil be 
heightened by this restructuring of the distribution of funds. When the 
entire expense of education is born by the local citizenry, feedback. on 
the success of new programs is immediate and is acted upon quickly by those 


who pay the bills. However, when the cost of a new program is met with the 
tax dollars of anonymous taxpayers a thousand miles away, abuses and failures 
of the program may tend to be covered up by the community (whose attitude 

may be, "So what if things did not work out well, at least we got our share 
of the money."). Formalized evaluation requirement into Public Law 89-10 

and subsequent legislation (e.g., Model Cities, EPDA) was wise. 


The second and third forces that are pushing eviluation into the 
spotlight are the civil rights movement and teacher militancy. There is 
insufficient space to document the case here. However, there is evidence 
almost daily in the mass media that as minority groups and an aroused 
teaching profession lock horns with the educational establishment, each side 
appeals with increasing frequency to empirical evidence of the outcomes of 
education to resolve their difficulties. One sociologist, Dan Lortie at 
the University of Chicago, predicted the advent of a "certified public 
evaluator" who would serve a function analogous to that of the certified 
public accountant. His prophetic observation will be born out if action 
is taken on the following paragraph from the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (1968, p. 451): 


To increase the accountability of the public schools, the 
results of their performance should be made available to the 
public. Such information is available in some, but not all, 
cities. We see no reason for withholding useful and highly 
relevant indices of school (but not individual student) per- 
formance and recommend that all school systems adopt a policy 
of full public disclosure. 


The public and bureaucratic clamor for something called "evaluation" 
caught the academics completely by surprise. Overnight, "evaluation" becam 
a hot issue, and the central question seemed to be, “What is it?". 


The academics who could first command an audience of educators when 
writing about evaluation were the men who had been involved in the "curri- 
culum movement" of the 1950's. They had been thinking, speaking, and 
writing about evaluation as the handmaiden of curriculum research and 
development. Their prescription for the evaluation requirements of federal 
legislation was curriculum evaluation based on the Tylerian model. Models 
for curriculum evaluation were firmly engrained in the educational culture; 
they grew from the educational measurement and curriculum development 
moevements. They carried with them into the late 1960's the baggage of 
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objective achievexweut testing, taxonomies of objectives, the behavioral 
statement of instructional goals, etc. 


It quickly becane apparent that the type of evaluation called for in 
recent federal legislation was not just "currd.culum evaluation" but sonething 
more comprehensive. What was called for was not a prescription for improving 
the "curriculum" (by which was generally meant printed instructional 
materials). A model of evaluation was needed that would determine the value 
(worth, benefits) of activities as diverse as a mobile learning laboratory 
for children of migrant workers in Washington state, a computerized system 
of retrieving research information for teachers in Colorado, and a legitimate 
theetre for underprivileged children in New Orleans. 


The Tylerian model of formative curriculum evaluation is illsuited to 
the problems of evaluating equipment, organizational plans, staff competence, 
the logic of a program rationale, the goals of a progrem, or cost/benefit 
ratios. Such problems are of little interest to the Tylerian curriculum 
evaluator; that he should evaluate an overhead projector is inconsonant with 
his self-concept. However, such problems must be confronted if evaluators 
are to discharge their full responsibility to ct.cir clients and the patrons 
of education. Hence, it seems unlikely that the Tylerian model of evaluation 
can grow to meet the new responsibilities of educational cvaluation. 


The Accrediation Model 

Accredjation is the oldest type of evaluation activity. Organizations 
such as the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teachers of Education seek to identify 
blatant deficiencies in the education of students and their teachers. When 
deficiencies are found, certification of programs is withheld; embargos on 
the graduates of censured secondary schools or colleges gencrally lead to 
a voluntary and speedy correction of substandard conditions. 


The North Central Association (NCA) has a developmental history typical 
of that of educational accreditation agencies.* It was founded on March 23- 
30, 1895, by the Presidents of the Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Chicago, and Northwestern University and three secondary school principals. 
The purpose of the association was to “establish closer relations between 
the colleges and the secondary schools." Henceforth the association drew 
its members from among administrators of public and private secondary schools 
and colleges. NCA functioned as a debating society during the late 1890's 
as its membership grew to 97 institutional (58 secondary schools, 36 colleges, 
3 normal schools) and 32 individual members. Between 1901 and 1910, NCA 
developed the accrediting policies which became its trademark. Formerly 
provincial college and universities were increasingly admitting a clientele 
that was as diverse and uneven in its secondary school preparation as it was 
ir. its geographic origins. At the NCA annual meeting in 1901, Dean Forbes 
of the University of Illinois spcke on "The Desirability of So Federating the 
North Central Colleges and Universities as to Secure Ussentially Uniform or 
at Least Equivalent Entrance Requirements." The assoctation responded to 


*I have drawn heavily from Calvin C. Davis's A History of the Nort 
Association (1945) in this section. 
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Dean Forbe's address by appointing three committees on the accreditation of 
schools: Committee on Unit Courses of Study, Committee on High School 
Inspection, Committee on College Credit for High School Work. 


The Committees on Unit Courses of Study and College Credit for High 
School Work delivered inconsequential reports at the 1902 annual meeting 
and were never heard of again. Thus, the association missed the opportunity 
to base accreditation on something akin to pupil performance and subject- 
matter mastery. Perhaps the timing was inopportune. The educational 
measurement movement was not to come about for several years; thus there 
was no technology of testing to draw upon.* Thereby another principle 
of growth is illustrated: if the raw materials do not exist in the 
environment, the phenotype will not reach full development regardless of 
the potential in the genotype. 


The Committee on High School Inspection proved to be the most vigorous. 
Unlike the other two committees, this one could draw upon the experiences 
of its predecessors. State high school inspections were common in many 
states during the 1890's. The High School Inspection Committee proposed 
that secondary schools be granted membership in NCA pending satisfactory 
status on four standards, viz., that all teachers be graduates of NCA 
colleges, that teachers not teach more than four hours daily, that labora- 
tory and library facilities of the school be adequate, and that the "general 
intellectual and ethical tone" of the school be adequate "as evidenced by 
rigid, thorough-going, sympathetic inspection." Over the years, the broad 
policy of the Committee on High School Inspection was interpreted and 
embodied in the accreditation criteria. The criteria for secondary schools 
in use in 1945 emphasized: 


1. The "general intellectual and moral tone" of the school; 
2. The school plani; 

3. Instructional equipment and supplies; 

4. The library and its services; 

5. Financial data and personnel records; 

6. Policies of the school board; 

7. Organization and administration of the school; 

8. Teacher qualifications (degrees, subject-matter preparation) ; 
9. Teaching load; 
10. Whether the curriculum meets pupil's needs and interests; 
11. Guidance services; 
12. The school as educational and recreational center for the 

entire community. 


The accreditation criteria reflect the interests of administrators; 
attention is given to the processes or means of education and as opposed to 
its consequences on learners. The process-oriented evaluation of the early 
years of NCA--which shaped its future--appears to have been undertaken in a 
spirit of faith that altering electives, course units, teacher training 


*Joseph M. Rice's pioneering work may have been known to some at this time, 
but it was probably regarded more as tendentious journalism than educational 
research. 
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requirements, and the school plant would have significant effects on the 
quality of learning. In developing the criteria during the first half of 
the century, NCA did net draw upon the burgecning comuunities of behavioral 
scientists, psychometricians, and statisticians who ultimately played major 
roles in the developmenc of other evaluation models. Opportunities fox 
productive collaboration between these two comnunities on probleus of 
evaluating learning arose at times but were never taken advantage of. 


As early as 1898, NCA concerned itself with the teaching of English. 
This must have been an interest of the more scholarly mambers of the 
association. In typical academic fashion, they responded to the question 
"Can uniform requirements in English be established?" with over twenty years 
of debate and skein of voluminous reports (while the Committee on High School 
Inspection passed and enforced its criteria). With the exception of secondary 
school accreditation~~a direct outgrowth of the committee on High School 
Inspection--NCA was inclined to debate, issue pronouncements, and do little 
else. 


From the beginning of NCA, instructional outcomes were wedded to the 
faculty theory of psychology then in vogue. It was resolved at the annual 
meeting in 1897 "that those studies which are best adapted to develop the 
faculties of the pupils should have predominant place in the several 
curricula...." Faculty psychology was a victim of Thorndike's associationism 
and Watson's behaviorism in the early 1900's. Perhaps the community of 
behavioral scientists and the community of accreditors found themselves so 
far apart on their view of the nature of the learner that collaboration 
was impossible. 


Beginning in the early 1920's the NCA Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula sought to develop standards for evaluating the outcomes of instruc- 
tion. Again this activity was undertaken largely independently of the then 
nascent disciplines of educational psychology and measurement. The work of 
this commission eventuated in a set of rather global instructional objectives: 
1) impart "fruitful knowledge"; 2) develop “attitudes, interests, motives, 
ideals, and appreciations"; 3) develop the faculties of "memory, judgment 
and imagination"; 4) impart "right habits and useful skills." Apparently 
the activities of this Commission came to naught since the Executive Committee 
issued a recommendation in 1940 that accreditation activities must place nore 
emphasis on the quality of instruction. 


In seeking to determine why NCA never became substantially involved in 
the evaluation of the pupil performance outcomes of teaching, it would be a 
mistake to underrate the influence of the personalities and areas of expertise 
of the early members of the association. They appear to have considered ther-- 
selves to be more competent to evaluate the processes rather than the products 
of education~-just as General Motors chooses not to market lingerie. 


The methodology of accreditation still borrows little from the methods 
of the behavioral and social sciences. Standards against which schools are 
measured are generally arrived at through deliberation of experts on public 
education. The judgment of merit of a school's program is typicaliy arrived 
at directly by experts on site~-visits; such judgmeat is not usually mediated 
through objective tests of student and staff performance, representative 
surveys of attitude and opinion, data analysis, etc. Among evaluation models. 
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the accreditation mode] is incomparably superior in its use of expert judg- 
ment and comprehensive description and juggment of school administration, 
organization, and finance. 


The Accreditation model has shown little sign of growth for several 
years. Like the Tylerian model, it has matured and reached the limites of 
its development. The Accreditation model has reached the final stage in the 
growth of a discipline: it has become institutionalized. When a discipline 
acquires an institutional identity with an administrative hierarchy, profes- 
sional meetings, archival publications (e.g., the North Central Association 
Quarterly), etc., the probability of future revolutionary change nearly 
vanishes. Thus, accreditation as institutionalized in the North Central 
Association, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
and the National Council for the Accreditation of Teachers of Education 
(NCA"E) can be taken as the full-flowering of the Accreditation nodel. Will 
the current needs of educational evaluation be met by this model? 


Evaluation methodologists can learn much from those experienced in 
accreditation. The comprehensiveness of school accreditations, the attention 
paid to the non-behavioral and non-pupil features of the school, the wisdom 
embodied in the elaborate checklists for observers and for faculty self-study 
are admirable-~hopefully they can be emulated. However, although the 
Accreditation model "has the advantages of quick response and the utilization 
of the full range of the evaluator's competence, it obviously leaves much to 
be desired in terms of objectivity and validity, which are at best moot" 
(Guba and Stufflebeam, 1968, p. 11). If the Accreditation model has genetic 
defects-~ and I believe it does--they are that its practitioners do not seek 
to justify empirically the standards used to judge worth and that attention 
to the processes of education is not balanced by attention to its consequenc?2s 
on learners. Minimal requirements for a school are arrived at through 
expert judgment that is seldom bolstered by evidence from empirical research. 
Schools are sometimes refused accreditation because they employ too few 
counselors for the number of students in the school or because their 
teachers do not meet certification requirements, even though one cannot 
point to any valid evidence that a low counselor/student ratio or uncertified 
teachers cause inferior education. The University of Wisconsin vs. NCATE 
battle of the early 1960's is an instance of an accreditation agency seeking 
to impose invalid and unjustifiable standards on an exemplary teacher 
training program. 


The formulation of the Standards for School Media Programs (1969) by 
the American Library Association and the National Education Association is 
typical of the process by which accreditors have devived standards for 
evaluation. These standards were derived by a joint committee of 28 persons 
from the two above mentioned associations and with the cooperation of 
representatives of nearly thirty professional education associations. It is 
significant that none of these latter organizations has a tradition of 
foste.ing empirical research in education. The procedures by which the 
standards for school media programs were derived are as follows: 


After a meeting of the Advisory Board and after the 


first two meetings of the Joint Committee, the tentative 
recommendations for the quantiative standards for media 
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centers in individual schools and for the unified program 
were presented at special sessions during the 1967 conven- 
tions of the Department of Audiovisual Instruction, the 
American Association of School Librarians, and the National 
Education Association. Reactions were invited and received. 
These standards were also discussed in numerous other 
conferences and meetings. Several thousand individuals had 
an opportunity to express their viewpoints during this stage 
of the standards. A great number indicated their opinions 
and suggestions. These responses were reviewed and considered 
carefully by the members of the Joint Committee as they 
compiled the text of standards. 

The revised draft of the standards was then submitted to 
over two hundred specialists in the school library and audto-~ 
visual fields (including board members of the organizations 
sponsoring the project, presidents of etate associations, and 
others). Additional comaents from the field were studied by 
the members of the Joint Committee as they continued their 
work on the standards in later meetings. The members of the 
Advisory Board then met to review the draft approved by the 
Joint Committee and after their recommendations had been 
incorporated, the standards were presented to the boards of 
the American Association of School Librarians and the Depart~ 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction. (American Library Assoc., 
1969, xiii, xiv.) 


The Joint Committee was proud to report that a large number of persone 
was consulted and allowed to influence the formulation of the standards. 
The committee attempted to legitimize its work and throw the weight of 
expert consensus behind its criteria by obtaining the suggestions and 
implied endorsement of thousands of educators. 


It is doubtful that polling educators to obtain opinions on acknowledged 
standards of excellence of media programs or any other enterprise can safe] ; 
substitute for the empirical validation of standards. Expanding the size of 
the group that sets standards merely increases resources for self-deception 
and the protection of self-interest unless proposed standards are subjected 
to uncompromising attempts to demonstrate their validity with empirical datc. 


How well would the Standards for School Media Programs fare if put to 
an impartial, empirical test? Doubtless, not too well. For example, the 
standards hold school media programs to each of the following: 


1. At lest 20 library books per student; 

2. Three to six newspapers in elementary schools; six to ten 
newspapers in junior high and secondary schools; 

3. Six tape or disc recordings per student; 

4. That no more than 100 students should be seated in one area 
for purposes of "reading and browsing"; 

5. 250-400 square feet of space for storing back issues of 
magazines. 


One may guess with little fear of contradiction that a survey employing 
statistical control of concomuitant variables such as "wealth cf the community" 
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and "ability of students" would not show supertor pupil performance on any 
““-§caie for schools which save back issues of magazines over schools that don't. 

Indeed, such a survey would probably show only that certain schools were 

wasting space and money allowing back issues of magazines to pile up in 

the attic. 


The aurhors of the school media programs standards also wished to hold 
schools to the requirement of employing one media expert for every 250 
students in the school system and one media aide for every 2,000 students. 
Only the lack of a strike threat makes such recommendations different fron 
"featherbedding" in the railroad industry. One of the most promising, 
innovative nedia programs was developed in 1969 by the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. A large number of schools can be linked by telephone 
and coaxial television cables to a central media center. Within a few 
minutes after receiving a telephone request from a teacher, the center can 
telecast a film or video tape from its vast collection to an individual 
classroom. Such a program fails to meet most of the published Standards 
for School Media Programs. 


However, in fairness it must be said that standards as typically derive’ 
by accreditors are not without merit. In fact, they are exemplary for their 
comprehensiveness and attention in detail. The danger is that standards wil’ 
be unintelligently enforced. Standards are not intelligently used when they 
can not be demonstrated with accepted methods of proof to cause valued 
educational outcomes. 


Evaluation will not enhance the value of an educational program if it 
demands conformity to standards which themselves cannot be demonstrated to 
lead to valued goals. The society of educational accreditors is presently 
estranged from the society of educational researchers who could demonstrate 
with empirical methods which of the accreditor's standards are valid and 
which are not. I see little hope for productive collaboration between 
these two communities. The genetic flaw in the Accreditation model will 
probably never be corrected; thus it will not grow into the fully useful 
methodology of evaluation that is needed. 


The Management-Systems Evaluation Model 

Several recent attempts to organize thinking about educational evaluatio- 
have eventuated in.a common class of methodologies. The models proposed by 
Alkin (1967, 1969) and Guba and Stufflebeam (1968; Stufflebeam, 1968) are 
typical of this class and will be the only models discussed here. 


Guba and Stufflebeam's (1968, p. 24) definition of evaluation is quoted 
below in full: 


Definition: EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION IS THE (1. PROCESS) OF (2. OBTAINING) 
AND (3. PROVIDING) (4. USEFUL) (5. INFORMATION) FOR MAKING 
(6. EDUCATIONAL DECISIONS). 

Terms: 1. Process. A particular and continuing activity subsumi- 3 
many methods end involving a number of steps 
or operations. 

2. Obtaining. Making available through such processes such 
es collecting, organizing, analyzing, and 
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reporting and through such formal means as 
statistics and messureuent. ; 

3. Providing. Fitting together into systems or subsystes 
that best serve the necds or purposes of the 
evaluation, 

4. Useful. Appropriate to predetermined criteria evolved 
through the interaction of the evaluator and 
the client. 

5. Information. Descriptive or interpretive data about 
entities (tangible or intangible) and their 
relationships. 

6. Educational Decisions. A choice among alternatives for 
action in response to educational needs or 
educational problems. 


Guba and Stufflebeam maintain that evaluation should be viewed as the 
collection of information for decision-makers. Evaluation to them perfors 
a service function of supplying data to the decision-makers charged with the 
conduct of the program. In their writings on evaluation, these authors focus 
on planning for decisions, typologies of decisions and the interrelationships 
of decisions in various educational contexts. 


Alkin (1969, pp. 3-4) defined evaluation similarly: 


Evaluation is the process of ascertaining the decisions 
to be made, selecting related information, and collecting and 
analyzing that information in order to report summary data 
useful to decision makers in selecting among alternatives.... 

The decision maker determines the questions to be asked 
or the decisions to be made and not the evaluator. The task 
of the evaluator is to determine from the decision maker the 
decisions for which information is required. 


Alkin emphasized that evaluators should provide the decision maker with 
data but that they should not make judgments themselves. "The information 
is provided by the evaluator, but the relative weightings of the alternatives 
(into over-all judgments) must be made by the decision maker" (1969, p. 13). 
Though Alkin did not attempt any justification for this assertion, he might 
have sought to justify it in the manner in which the authors of Disciplined 
Inguiry for Education (1969, pp. 26-27) justified a similar statement: 


The role of each (decision-oriented) study is to provide 
«+The choice of action is the responsibility of the school 
executive rather than the investigator; only the executive or 
his advisory board is in a position to weigh the political, 
economic, and educational aspects of the choice. 


The logic of this recormendation does not rush immediately upon one. Jt 
carries the implication, for example, that an evaluation of an educational 
program does not address political and economic aspects of choices. Surely 
any evaluation which does not do sv is incomplete. It is doubtful that the 
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subjective impressions of executives and their advisory boards can add signi~ 
ficantly to the ability of objective data on polsttcas and economic (and 
sociological, etc.) questions to reduce uncertainty about the outcomes of 
decisions. Moreover, the positicn that the wetehtings which decision makers 
give sources of data are rightly and private concern of executives and their 
advisory boards is unacceptable. Evaluation data are worthless no matter 
how impeccably they ace gathered if they are capriciously or unintelligently 
combined into value~judgments affecting decisions, The weightings which are 
to be applied to performance scales to determine the composite value of 
alternatives must be made public and must be studied explicitly by the 
evaluator. 


A danger inheres in attempts to develop evaluation models that are modeis 
of the collection of evidence for decision making. Such models neglect two 
fundanental points of Scriven's definition of evaluation, viz., that the 

"activity consists in the...combining of performance data with a weighted set 
of goal scales to yield either comparative or numerical ratings, and in the 
justification of (a) the data-~gathering instruments, (b) the weightings, and 
(c) the selection of goals" (Scriven, 1969, p. 40). 


Decision-centered evaluation methodologist (such as Guba and Stufflebeam) 
argue that values are included in their thinking and their models because a 
decision is always the revelation of a value: if the decision-maker chooses 
A over B, he obviously values A more than B. They believe that values are 
implicit in decisions. 


Guba and Stufflebeam (1968, p. 28) contend thet, 


The process described as evaluation here comes much closer 
to the root meaning of the term, to evaluate, than does the 
process which currently masquerades under the name; we might 
argue that if a name were to be changed it ought to be that 
of present practice. Values come most meaningfully into play 
when there are choices to be made, and the making of choices 
is the essential act of decision-making. What we are pro- 
posing here is that the entire act of evaluation should 

’ center on the criteria to be invoked in making decisions. 
As we shall see, it is through the exposing of such 
criteria that we obtain guidance about the kinds of informa- 
tion that should be collected, how it should be analyzed, and 
how it should be reported. The term evaluation seems to be 
particularly suited to the process as described here, since 
that process makes such distinctive use of value concepts. 


For a "values-centered evaluator", however, decisions would be implicit 
in the process of measurement against value scales, integration of measures 
into value-statements, and the justification of the measurement and the means 
of integrating the measurements; the alternative that scores highest on a 
weighted combination of value scales would be the preferable alternative. A 
decision-centered evaluation model can be applicd witheut concentrating atten- 


tion on the process by which a decision-maker integrates information into an 
over-all judginent. 
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Equating values with preferences has precedent in economics. To the 
economist--historically at least--the value of a product is revealed by 

preferences for it: if the consumer will pay $5.00 for A, then the value 

of Ais $5.00. Such a simplistic definition of "valuc" treats wise and 

foolish evaluation equally; any $5.00 product is as valuable as any other 

$5.00 product. Women regularly pay $5.00 per ounce (narket value) for a | 
beauty cream, although the constituents--materials and labor--of that cream | 
cost only 25¢ (the true value of the product). That the cream can be marketed 

for $5.00 is testimony to the consumers" irrational belief that expensive | 
products must also be high-quality products. A cosmetics company once | 
substantially lowered the price of an expensive beauty cream, which was being : 
sold at greater than 1000% profit, only to find that sales decreased! The 

difference between decision- centered evaluation theorists and values~centered 
theorists is the difference between fixing the value of the beauty crean at 

$5.00 because wouwen will pay that price for it and fixing its value at 25¢ 

because the total investment is a quarter. Similar illogic is common in 

the drug industry: some "brand name" drugs outsell identical "generic" 

drugs although the former cost 30 times as much as the latter. The analogy 

to educational evaluation is distressingly apt. Administrators have been 

known to choose teaching method A instead of method B, despite evaluative 

data to the contrary, because A is expensive. This kind of administrator's 

typical thoughts are “Surely all that expensive gadgetry and those priceless 
materials would not have been produced unless they are an improvement over 

old methods; the new methods must be better." 


It would be satisfactory to disregard the direct assessment of value 
if decision-makers’ preferences were always logical, rational, intelligent 
revelations of pata In truth, most decistou-makers are perplexed by the 
decision-making process, and many of them rightly feel guiity and insecure 
about their inability to justify their decisions. Hence, it seems unwise 
to view evaluation as the presentation of data to decision-makers who must 
then make of the data what they will. 


Evaluation can play many roles in an educational program; it can aid 
the developers by providing mastery test data, it can provide data to 
facilitate administration of the program, etc. However, the goal of evalua- 
tion must alwivs be to provide an answer to all-important question: Does 
the program under observation have greater value than its competitors or 
sufficient value in itself that it should be maintained? 


Guba and Stufflebeam joined earlier critics of the use of comparative 
experimental designs in evaluation. They concluded that "On the surface, 
the application of experimental design to evaluation problems seems reason- 
able, since traditionally both experimental research and evaluation have 
been used to test hypotheses about the effects of treatments. However, 
there are . . .distinct problens with this reasoning" (1968, p. 14). Most 
of the alleged problems, however, sten from Guba and Stufflebeam's unorthodox 
conception of the nature of comparative experimentation in the sccial sciences. 
They maintained, for example, that for comparative designs to yield valid 
results" . . . the treatnent and control conditions must be applied and held 
constant throughout the period of che experiment, i.e., they must conform to 
the initial definitions of these conditions. The new or traditional program 
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conditions could not be modtfied in process, since in that event one could 

not tell what was being evaluated" (1968, p. 13). Apparently they.are worried 
about "treatments" which are so narrowly and strictly defined that they permit 
decision makers no freedom to adapt and "trouble shoot" while treatments are 
being applied. Surely such confining treatments are not requisite for valid 
experimental comparisons. An educational treatuent may very well simply 
create: an identifiable context within which decision makers are free to adapt 
the program to the exigencies of the moment. A medical researcher evaluating 
a drug against a placebo is free to administer other substances to control 
side-effects or to vary the amount of dosage in accord with his observations 
of the progress of remission of the disease. Such decision making does not 
destroy the validity of the drug--placebo comparison since it is a necessary 
part of the context which is being evaluated, namely the "treatment of 

Disease X by Drug A." O£ course, the dacision maker can so alter the context 
of the application of a treatment that the orginally defined treatment is no 
longer being evaluated, as for example when a medical researcher stops 
administering the expeorinental comparison does Hoe mean chat he cannot 
function within the context of an identifiable "treatment" without impairing 
the validity of a comparison. 


Guba and Stufflebeam also conceived of comparative experiments as 
requiring that ", . . all students in the experinent must receive the same 
anount of the treatment to which they are assigned..." (1968, p. 13). 
Comparative experimental phn ee - require no such thing. Here and above the 
authors appear to conceive a "treatment" as a fixed entity in nature like 
bushel]. of potatoes or an M&M. A "treatment" in a comparative experiment in 
the social sciences is often an abstraction--a construct--with defining 
characteristics which create a context; the context created by the construct 
is ail that one can evaluate. There is no need to require that the context 
demand that all experimental subjects receive the same amount ot something. 
Economists ran experiments on the “negative income tax’ in New Jersey in the 
late 1960's; persons on a negative income tax plan were compared with persons 
on the conventional IRS plan on variables like unemployment rate, work incen- 
tive, spending and saving habits, etc. The very essence of the negative 
income tax is that its amount varies from parson to person, yet I know of no 
one who claims that the comparison is thereby invalidated. Indeed, not all 
subjects need even receive the same thing, as when we evaluate individualized 
instruction. 


Guba and Stufflebeam (1968, p. 14, 15) claimed that the application of 
comparative experimental design to evaluation problems ". . . conflicts with 
the principle that evaluation should facilitate the continual improvement of 
a program" and that '"'". . . it is useful for making decisions after a project 
has run full cycle but almost useless as a device for making decisions during 
the planning and implementation of a project." Jt is reassuring that the 
utility of comparative experimental design for "erd-of-project" decisions is 
acknowledged by two more authors. The critical points which Guba and 
Stufflebeam raised were resolved earlier by Scriven's distinction between 
formative and summative evalutfion when Cronbach (1963) raised the same points. 


Guba and Stuffiebeam faulted comparative experimental design because of 
the "near impossibility" of controlling or eliminating “confounding variables" 
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through randomization or otherwise. Cronbach raised the same point earlier: 
"Any failure to equate the classes taking the competing courses will jeopare 
dize the interpretation of an experiment and such failures are almost 

; inevitable" (1963, p. ). One does not seek to "equate" comparison groups; 
such equation of groups is an impossibility recognized early in the history 
of experinental design. In comparative epee ees design, groups are made 
"randomly equivalent" -- which isn't equivalent at all~-and post-experiuental 

differences are inspected to reveal whether they are small enovgh to be 
attributed to the original random assignuent or whether e creatment effect 
must be postulated to account for the large difference. Thus, valid experi~ 
mental comparisois are tiot impossible just because experiments cannot 
perfectly equate groups. Ve lid, probabilistic comparisons are possible, as 
the growing number of well-designed comparative expetiments in education 
demonstrates, It is true that valid experimental designs are difficult and 
expensive to implement; but educational researchers and evaluators have yet 
to learn that such designs are usually worth the cost. 


Finally, Guba and Stufflebeam (1968, p. 16) wrote that "A fourth problem 
inherent in the application of conventional experimental design is th 
possibility that while internal validity may ba gained through the control 
of extraneous variables, | such an _ achievemer ment is acconp plished at the expense 
of external \ validity.” This assertion possesses the symmetry which sounds 
the ring of truth to the reader who is wntvutored in the methods of expirical 
research. Internal and external validity are not bipolar opposites. Design= 
ing experiments which evidence both types of validity to a high degree is 
simply a set of technological problems in instrumentation, data collection, 
and statistical analysis (see Bracht and Glass, 1968). 


The Tylerian and the Management-Systems models stress certain roles 
of evaluation rather than striving to attain its goal. Traditional "eurricu- 
lum evaluation" models have emphasized playing various roles in the davelop- 
ment or operation of a program; in some instances the proponents of these 
methods have even argued against attempting to achieve the goal of evaluation, 
The Management~Systems evaluators also appear to be more concerned with 
playing a role supportive of administrators than with adjudicating questions 
of value. Being of assistance to the program personnel -- so they may better 
conduct their business -- is a proximate aim of evaluation; the ultimate aim 
of an evaluation is to decide questions of w worth, An evaluator's rendering 
of judgment on the composite value of an educational program poses a threat 
to teachers and administrators, whom he might live with more amicably "in a 
service capacity." Nevertheless, he is obliged to wae the judgment; he 
cannot safely shirk the obligation. 


The Composite-Goal Model 
The model of evaluation which I have chosen to call the "Composite-Goal 
model" is due to Scriven (1967). 


Scriven (1967, p. 40) defined evaluation as follows: 


Evaluation is itself a methodological activity which is 
essentially similar whether we are trying to evaluate coffee 
machines or teaching machines, plans for 2 house or plans for 
acurriculum, The activity consists simply in gathering and 
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combining of performance data with a weighted set of goal 
scales to yield either comparative or numerical ratings, and 
in the justification of (a) the data-gathering instruments, 
(b} the weightings, and (c) the selection of goals. 


Scriven's definition of evaluation (in which composite criteria of worth are 
emphasized) yields the unique model of evaluation referred to here as the 
Composite-Goal model. In my opinion the Composite-Goal model of evaluation 
is the only one discussed here wlth the potential to grow into a fully useful 
methodology of evaluation, 


The potential utility of the Composite-Goal model derives from its focus 
on the direct assessnent of worth (whici distinguishes it from the Management~ 
Systems model), its concern with the justification of the valued criteria and 
goals (which distinguishes it from the Accreditation model), and its compre- 
hensive character that will permit its application in the diverse contexts 
now callins, for educational evaluation (which distinguishes it from the 
Tylerian model). The Composite-Goal model is the only model disctssed here 
which genuineiy "models" the act of evaluation. The process by which one 
rationally arrives at a defensible assessment of the worth of an enterprise 
or an object is well typified by Scxiven's tripartite definition of evalua- 
tion. The Accreditation model is simply inadequate for producing comprehen- 
sive and defensible value judgments. The Tylerian end Nanagement~Systems 
models are fine models, to be sure. However they do not "model" the process 
of evaluation; rather they are models of curriculum development and program 
administration, respectively. The greatest growth of the Composite~Goal 
model is still to be realized. If the model is to achieve full growth and 
utility, there are several features contained in the definition of the 
Composite-Goal model for which practical technologies must be developed. 


The Nuture of the Composite-Coal Model of Evaluation 

The discussion on how the growth of the Composite-Goal model may be 
fostered can profitably center around Scriven's definition of evaluation. 
Evaluation methodologists have not yet devised many of the techniques neces- 
sary to implement the Conposite-Gcoal model. Indeed much remains to be learned 
about every element of Scriven's definition: a) what data and at what level 
of generality-specificity should performance data be gathered? b) how should 
data be weighted into summative composites to yield ratings of worth? c) how 
can one juctifv the data~gathering techniques, the weights in composites and 
the selection of goals? Each of these questions calls for evaluation 
techniques still not discovered. My purpose in this section is to refine 


the questions and indicate something about how the needed techniques might 
be found. 


A. Gathering Data 


Two unsolved problems of evaluative data collection involve determining 
the appropriate level of specificity at which the most meaningful data lie 
and establishing priorities for the collection of data judged to be meaningful. 


Generality-Specificity of Data. Anything as complex as an educational 


program can be examined at innumerable levels of specificity (Krathwohl, 1965). 
Evaluators are advised to heed a vast assortment of data. They are warned 
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that anvthing thet feeds into a program (antecedents), happens during it 
(transactions), and results from it (outcomes) may prove to be critical to 
the success of the program. They are also told that it is vital to consider 
not only whet happened (observations) but what should have happened (intents). 
Evaluators are not told, however, the level of generality-specificity at 
which it is wisest to state intentions and meke ebservations. Lacking such 
guidelines, evaluators may fail to record the essential character of the 
prograns they evaluate. Tyler (1966) identified the problem of determinin; 
the appropriate level of specificity for the statement ef instructional 
objectives as the most vexing thet instructional researchers now face. He 
found that the behavioral objectives are sometimes stated so specifically 
that gencralizations of specific facts are never ccnsclously taught and, 
hence, are not learned. Observations of an educational program can be 
molecular when the telling data are at a higher level of generality. 


The following fantasy is an illustration of how observation must be 
guided by a methodology if it is to avoid irrelevance, A Martian was sent 
to Earth to observe its fatale tants. Upon his return to Mars he filed this 
report with his superiors "The planet Earth is inhabited by billions upon 
billions of winged and siaeand ecight-legzed creatures living in close and 
fascinating interaction, Their short lives are free from external dangers 
except for infrequent intrusions upon thelr dominion by a huge, fleshy 
creature of which there are no more than 3.5 billion on the entire planet." 
The Martian did indeed make some perceptive observations, but we--in our 
egocentric way-~think that he missed the point of the platiet because he 
looked at the wrong things. 


At what level should the evaluator look for the significant phenomena 
in an educational program? Should "intended transactions" be a minuce~by- 
minute lession plan or a weelcly calendar of general topics and activities? 
Should he measure the cognitive outcome "knowledge of the animal phyla” or 
the outcome "identification of the species, genus, and phylum of the 
Tasmanian Devil"? (Attempts to dodge such questions by claiming that they 
must be answered by the program personnel and not by the evaluator are 
contrary to an honest and productive conception of the evaluation activity.) 


Evaluation methodologists have yet to suggest any means for determining 
whether one shculd observe general or specific phenomena. Without the 
guidance of explicit methodology, too many efforts toe evaluate will become 
either absurdly reductionistic or worthlessly global. 


Priorities on Evaluation Data, Evaluation methodologists have adopted 
the notion (explicitly and by e example) that practically all data merit collec- 
tion and analysis. What is surprising and impressive in recent writings on 
evaluation methodology is the number and variety of variables and events 
that are consjdered worthy of observation. According to Stake (1967) the 
data of the evaluation effort are epee here de and judements of the antece- 
dents, transactions, and outcomes and the contingencies among them. Stake 
considers an extraordinarily wide range of phenomena as elements of the 
evaluation "data matrix". 


Recent writings on evaluation have stimulated a salubrious broadening 
of vision and increased alertness to the existence of a great quantity of 
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potentially valuable data that were formerly overlooked or considered to be 
peripheral. In an important sense, the "opening up" of the data matrices 

of evaluation was partly a reaction against the narrow and ruthlessly enforced 
prioritiss placed on data by "hard-headed behaviorists". This truculent 

breed of behaviorist regards performance data on behavioral objectives as 

the only type relevant to the evaluation of instruction. Evaluation methodolo- 
gists have been hesitant to place priorities on evaluation data, perhaps 
because they fear that the near-sighted aitachs on evaluation problems which 
characterized recent decades would guickly be retustated under a new system 
of priorities. There is no need to fear a new generation of narrow and 
unnecessarily limited evaluation attempts, however, if a methodology for 
generating priorities for data is forthcoming rather than a new system of 
priorities. 


A "decision" embodies two or more alternative actions: "Making the 
decision" is simply choosing one alternative. Considerations of impending 
decisions will determine in large part the data to be gathered and how they 
will be analyzed. Corresponding to each decision that must be made are data 
relevant to it. Establishing priorities on the decisions that must be made 
(e.g., ranking the decision from "most" to "least" in need of empirical data") 
is equivalent to establishing priorities on data to be gathered. Priorities 
might be established on the basis of the need to bring empirical data to 
bear on a decision. A system of priorities on the collection of evaluation 
data could be determined by the impending, anticipated decisions that will 
be faced and by the necessity to make some provisions for unanticipated 
decisions that are certain to arise in the course of events. 


A temporarily workable methodology for establishing priorities on the 
collection of evaluation data might involve 1) the costs of gathering 
different data, 2) estimates of the prior probabilities that each alternative 
embodied in a decision will be supported by the data--if they were to be 


gathered, and 3) the costs of implementing each of the alternatives of the 
decision. 


The nature of the three components of this embryonic methcdology is 
clarified below; I have given illustrations of how each would act indepen 
dently in determining priorities on data collection. 


1. Costs of gathering different data. 


Suppose that all factors other than the differential costs 
of gathering evaluation data are equal. In this instance, 
evaluation resources are best spent by making the maximum number 
of decisions (because the various decisions are assumed to be 
equally costly, equally valuable, and our prior expectations 
are that the data gathered on any’ decision are equally likely 
to support each alternative of the decision). 


2. Prior probabilities that each alternative embodied in a decision 
will be supported by the data if they are gathered. 


Imagine that all things are ejyual except the following: 
Decision I has two alternatives: A and B. The prior 
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probability-~perhaps it is the evaluator's personal 
probability--that the data if gathered will support 
Ais Prob (A) = .90; Prob (3B) = .10. 
Decision II has two alternatives: C and D. The prior 
probabilities that the relevaut data would support C is 
judged to be Prob (C) = .59. Hence, Prob (D) is .50. 
Tnerefore, the outcomes of gathering data can be 
fairly confidertly guessed for Decision I, but not for 
Decision If. Obvtously, then, the priority on gathering 
datz bearing on Decision II is higiter than the priority 
ou gathering data to make Decision I. If our estimates 
of the prior probabilities have high validity, Decision 
I can be made without gathering empirical data. 


The costs of implementing each alternative of the decision. 


Any decision comprises two or more alternatives for 
which costs of implementation can be estimated. Alterna~ 
tives A and B of Decision I might cost $10,000 and $11,000 
respectively, if luplemented. Alternatives C and D of 
Decision II might cost $1,000 and $5,00U respectively if 
implemented. If only one decision can be made with evidence 
and the other must be decided by a coin flip, which decision 
should be based on empirical data? The answer depends on 
not only the costs of the alternatives, but also on the 
benefits that would result from implementing each alt :rna- 
tive and the "loss" of implementing inferior alternatives. 

In spite of the apparent promise of such rudimentary 
decision methodologies and the ease with which they can 
be formulated, all of them probably assume that too much 
is known a priori to be of much immediate application to 
educational evaluation. Assuming that all alternatives 
of a decision are known before any data are gathered is 
even too simplistic for the present state of educational 
technology. Nonetheless, intrepid investigators armed 
only with crude heuristics may win battles while the 
meek wait for faultless techniques. Boulding (1969, pp. 
7-8) urged the use of current first-approximations to 
fully mature cost-benefit schemes: 


The whole idea of cost-benefit analysis, for 
instance, in terms of monetary units, say 'real' 
dollars of constant purchasing power, is of enor- 
mous importance in the evaluation of social 
choices and even of social institutions. We can 

:. Brant, o£ course, that the ‘real’ dollar, which 
is oddly enough a strictly imaginary one, is a 
dangerously imperfect measure of the quality of 
human life and human values. Nevertheless, it 
is a useful first approximation, and in these 
matters of evaluation of difficult choices it 
is extremely useful to have some first approxi- 
mation that we can modify. Without this, indeed, 
all evaluation is random selection by wild hunches. 
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Despite widespread curiousity about cost-benefit analysis, cost-utility 
analysis, program planning and budgeting, etc., such methods have influenced 
education only at a macro-economic level. Evaluation methodologists have 
been little concerned with the assassment of costs and the relationships of 
costs to utilities. The problem of establishing priorities oa the collection 
of evaluation data could initiate a greater concern with costs end resource 
allocations. 


B. Weighting Data in Composites 

Almost all summative evaluation is comparative. Sunmative evaluation 
vsualily involves the measurement of coupeting programe on performance or 
goal scales and the integration cf the data into a conclusion of superiority 
for one program. Evaluation methodologists have given practically no 
attention to the methods of integrating information into a summative judgment. 
Scriven wrote that the process of combining measures of valued performance 
is a process of summing weighted goal or performance scales; the program 
receiving the highest total score would presumably be preferred. The weights 
for the summated rating probably derived from human judgment and statistical 
properties of the scales. Evaluation methodologists can draw upon a highly 
developed psychometric theory of the measurement of judgment and the integra~ 
tion of information into weighted composites. In the weighted~sum model, a 
compensatory view of relative performance is taken. if program A is inferior 
to B on scale 1, it may still be preferred to B over-all because A's 
meritorious performance with respect to scale 2 compensates for its inferior- 
ity on 1. However, the "weighted~sum model" is just one of several 
conceivable models of the integration of data into summative conclusions. 
There are non-compensatory models in which deficiencies on one scale cannot 
be redeemed by extraordinary performance on other scales. With such non- 
‘compensatory models, the integration of data into a summative decision might 
be a simple matter of choosing the program that is superior--regardless of 
the degree of superiority--on the greatest number of unweighted scales. 


Many decision-makers adopt a decision model based on a mini~max 
principle. The mini-max principle embodies the wisdom of caution: it is 
better to avoid disaster than to make even large gains. Rather than maximi- 
zing his accomplishments, the mini-max decision-maker wishes to minimize the 
chances of suffering a maximum loss. Although curriculum A is greatly 
superior to B on almost all scales, the mini-max decision-maker may choose 
B because his teachers’ dissatisfaction with the amount of. preparation time 


required for A bodes a mutinous uprising which he feels must be avoided at 
all costs. 


Management science has recently adopted Bayesian decision models for 

‘ applications in business. These models are a meld of information and human 
judgment into decision-making strategies.* Evaluation methodologists might 
_be able to advance their discipline significantly through the study of models 
for the integration of information and judgment into summative decisions. 


If the methods for combining information into summative value-staterents 


are not understood, the process will be governed by prejudice, caprice, or 


*The principal reference in this new field is Schlaifer (1959). 
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irrationality. Understanding can be the beginning of control and improvement 
of this vital activity. : 


C. Justification of Data-gathering Instruments, Weights in Composites, 
and the Selection of Goals. 


1. Justification of Data-gathering Instruuents, 

Decades of measurement research in education, psychology and 
sociolosy have produced well-articulated theories of measurement 
and a variety of useful data-gathering instruments. Psychometric 
theories of reliability and criterion and construct validity 
ccntribute greatly to the practice of evaluation. Yet there are 
still unresolved problems in the utilization and justification 
of human judgment as data in evaluation. Scriven (1967) and 
Stake (1967) legitimized the use of human judgment in evaluation. 
Increasingly, evaluators are recognizing that~--contrary to scientific 
canons of "objectivity'--people can be the most efficient and 
effective information processors. Evaluation has profited most 
in this decade from evaluators’ new-found willingness to exploit 
the incomparable ability of humans to collect, store, and integrate 
information and render judgments. 


Unfortunately, evaluation methodologists have done little beyond 
arguing that judgments are va?uvable data and that psychometric theory 
can help describe them. Psychometrics, however, contributes little 
more to the study of the judgmental process than methods for measur- 
ing judge-agreement and describing judgmental points of view. Eval- 
uators presently have no methodology for assessing the pre-eminent 
quality of judgments, namely, their validity. 


Perhaps the validity of judgment can be most enhanced by seeking 
those few individuals whose perspicacity of circumstances uniquely 
qualify them to render valid judgments. An intelligent executive 
shares the evaluators’ need for perceptive judgments. He is rela- 
tively unconcerned with measuring judge "homogeneity". Indeed, he 
anticipates discordent judgments. The executive's job is not to 
resolve differences of opinion or to make judgments homogeneous, but 
rather to discern whose judgment is good or bad on a particular 
question. In the simplest social organizations, the participants 
quickly determine the validity of the information that any other 

sperson can supply. From the family to the corporation, constituents 
interact to determine who knows what about what. In most instances, 
a young child ia a family is regarded as a dubious judge of the best 
color to paint the living room or of the possibility that the base- 
ment is inhabited by spooks, but an excellent judge of the state of 
his own hunger or dryness. An executive's job is to determine who 
can supply the best knowledge to serve as a basis for his decision. 
(One of the executive's greatest problems is that as he rises in the 
organizational hierarchy, he loses touch with [interacts less with] 
the technicians whose information he must use. Without intimate 
knowledge [constant testing, etc.] of his employees, he soon loses 
a feel for which technician is to be believed on a particular 
problem.) An analogy with evaluation points up the problem of 
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determining whose judginent is worth heeding end whose is not. This 
is a far more difficult question to answer than whether judges A and 
B hold similar opinions. However, those who fail to address the 
question of the validity of judgment rob the judgmental process in 
evaluation of its power and importance. 


There are, however, important instances in which the validity of 
judgmental data (i.e., their truth or fidelity) is irrelevant. Judg- 
ments may be studied solely as concomitants or as predictors of 
future actions. If his expressed judgments predict some important 
future behavior, it is quite useless to criticize gathering a 
potential decision-maker's judgments because they are "subjective," 
"mere impressions," etc. For example, if a principal's pro or con 
feelings about the disruptive character of a new curriculum predict 
with 90% accuracy the adoption or rejection of that curriculum, one 
may never care whether the principals are truly competent judges of 
“disruptive curcicula." Their abilities as judges of such phenomena 
aside, an important and functional concomitance has been observed. 


The agreement of a group of judges need not always concern evalu- 
ators; nor is the validity of judgment always of concern. The 
reliability of judgmental data may be considered apart from their 
validity. However, evaluators presently have only a little methao~ 
logy borrowed from psychometries to apply in the study of judge 
agreement and practically no methodology for studying judge validity. 


2. Justification of Weights in Composites 

At the heart of the Composite-Goal evaluation nodel lies the 
problem of combining data on different performance sceles into a 
single rating of merit. Regardless of the methods of combining 
performance data that may be chosen, an evaluator will eventually 
face an elemental problem of equating performance on differing 
criteria, For example, when defining a composite measure of value 
of a secondary-school mathematics curriculum, should mastry of 
problem-solving skills be weighted twice or half as much as memory 
of facts? That evaluation methodologists seldom take such legitimate 
questions seriously testifies to the lack of a technology to deal 
with such important problems. 


As the t2chnology of curriculum development improves, the problem 
of how to assign relative weights to criteria in forming a composite 
value scale will become increasingly important. An improved curricu- 
lum development technology should allow curriculum writers to achieve 
the objectives they wish. The typical empirical evaluation of the 
future might simply confirm that each curriculum achieved its objec~ 
tives-~some of which were unique and some common to all curricula 
compared. The true determination of value will then become the 
weighting of performance data into a composite scale. 


Perhaps the answer to the weighting problem lies in the discovery 
of a fundamental unit of tility (benefit or value) with cross-objec- 
tive validity. The present need for a unit to measure educational 
value is reminiscent of the growth of descriptive linguistics. 
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Linguistics progressed very little for years because the variety of 
verbal utterances defied codification. Linguistic studies were 
revolutionized by the definition of the "phoneme" as the smallest 
unit that discriminated at least two spoken words. Thoreafter, 
linguistics flourished. Research on the psychology of sleep was 
revivified by the discovery of rapid eye movement, REM. We may be 
approaching a similar stage in the development of evaluation in 
which the discovery of a cross-curricular unit of utility will 
permit the genuine assessment of value of educational programs and 
pump new life into stalled methdologies of evaluation. 


3. Justification of Goal Selection 

Unlike the Tylerian model in which goals are accepted without 
question or the Accrediation model in which goals are judged but 
sometimes invalidly, the Composite-Goal model attends particularly 
to whether those goals of a program ought to be sought. Scriven 
(1967, p. 52) wrote that ". . . evaJvation proper must include, as 
an‘equal partner with the measnring of performance against goals, 
procedures for the evaluation of the goals," However, Tyler (1951, 
p» 48) did not lay emphasis on the evaluation of goals themselves: 
" "Evaluation' designates a process of appraisal which involves the 
acceptance of specific values and the use of a variety of instruments 
of observation, including measurement, as bases for value-judgments.” 


Suppose that the developer of a ninth-grade social studies 
curriculum in Iowa decides to shorten by half a year-long unit on 
"Modern World Problems" and to substitute a unit on Iowa history. 
The TylerLan evaluator would be expected to assist the curriculum 
developer by refining the statement of the objectives of the new 
unit and by providing the developer with evidence of the success 
of his materials. The accreditor might register an objection to 
incorporating the unit into the curriculum because it might lead 
to an Iowa history requirement for certification of teachers. The 
Systems~Management .analyst might attempt to determine the data that 
the curriculum developer would need to institute his materials in 
the schools. However, one might expect the evaluator who uses the 
Composite-Goal model to determine whether Iowa ninth-graders ought 
to study a semester unit on Iowa history; he may discover that 85% 
of ninth-grade students who would be involved leave the state by 
the age of 22 and never return. He may be led to the conclusion 
that in such a mobile society, the provincialism of a full semester 
devoted to Iowa history cannot be justified. In stressing the 
necessity that evaluation address the question of goal justification, 
Scriven wrote: 


Of course, if we do not know that (and usually how) 
+ « « performance bears on merit it is a travesty to refer 
to the measurement of it as evaluation: and exactly this 
travesty is involved in a great deal of curriculum evalua- 
tion where no defensible conclusions about merit can be 
drawn from the kind of data that is so earnestly gathered. 
Good conceptual analysis (of the relevant concept of merit 
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in terms of the qualities involved in it) and good experi- 
mental design are essential presuppositions of any perfor- 
mance-testing in the evaluation process. (Scriven, 1966, 
pp. 6, 7) 


It is surprising how many scholars still maintain that science 
has no business addressing questions of value. When a noted psycho- 
metrician takes pen in hand, the reader is treated to a modern 
statement of de pustibus non disputandum gratuitously generalized 
to scientific research and its applications: 


Science, it is often pointed out in discussions of its 
methodology and objectives, is concerned only in discovering 
functional relationships among variables, without being 
concerned whether the variables themselves or the functional 
relationships are worthwhile. It cannot concern itself with 
moral, ethical, or social values, except as it may attempt 
to define variables in these areas and discover relationships 
among them... This does not uean that scientists as 
persons need not or should not be concerned with value judg- 
ments and with moral and ethical considerations. It only 
means that these considerations are not appropriate pre- 
occupations of scientific methodology or procedure. It is 
unfortunate that this distinction has not been made more 
empixically and explicitly. Many persons find it difficult 
to disentangle value concepts from scientific concepcs. If 
value judgments are made, and objectives or goals are set in 
terns of these value judgments, then it is the legitimate 
role of science to develop, formulate, or investigate methods 
for achieving these goals, but science cannot tell whether 
the goals should be achieved. Scientific wethods may deter- 
mine whether the attainuent of certain objectives will 
facilitate the realization of other objectives, but they 
cannot in their very nature say whether the objectives are 
good or bad, except insofar as they promote the attainment 
of other objectives. (Horst, 1966, p. 335) 


Few philosophers of science would agree with Horst. The modern 
position on the relationship of science to values is reflected in 

the statement of the task Kaplan set for himself in the tenth chapter 
of The Conduct of Inquiry (1964, p. 373): 


The Thesis I want to defend is that not all value concerns 
are unscientific, that indeed some of them are called for by 
the scientific enterprise itself, and that those which run 
counter to scientific ideals can be brought under control-~even 
by the sciences most deeply implicated in the value process. 


The reader who remains skeptical is referred to Glanville 
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logical and scientific, empirical analysis of the moral and social 
aspects of birth control, sterilization, artificial insemination, 
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abortion, suicide, and euthanasia. If philosophers and social 
scientists can approach closure on questions as profound as these, 
then educationists need not become disheartened over th2 difficulty 
ef assessing the relative values to society of a few cu::ricula. 


Educational writing is..chet through with moralizing about this 
or the other curriculum or method of instruction. Determination of 
the relative merits of "expository" and "discovery" teaching (the 
two positions represented for example by David Hawkins and David 
Ausubel, respectively) must rest on an analysis of the definitions 
of the two terms and on empirical, longitudinal studies of the 
effects of each method to be on retention of knowledge, interest, 
motivation, career plens, personality, etc. Current debates about 
the superlority of discovery teaching over expository teaching 
flounder for want of serious attempts to analyze the terms logically 
and to gather the telling empirical data. 


The justification of educational goals will undoubtedly draw 
upon both logical and empirical analyses. Philosophers can contri- 
bute greatly to the solutions of the problem of justifying goal 
selection by studying the logical consistency of program goals with 
program philosophies or rationales and the larger philosophies that 
guide education. Academicians can be asked whether goals relevant 
to their discipline can be justified. For example, a biologist is 
most competent to judge whether Lysenkoism should be taught for its 
value as a scientific inquiry in a high-school biology course. 
Social scientists can, perhaps, contributemost among all scholars 
to the solutions of the problems of goal selection. 


Psychology will often be highly relevant to the justification 
of a curriculum goal. Consider, as an example, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) elementary science 
curriculum. The writers of this curriculum viewed science as a 
collection of a small number of highly transferable "processess"~- 
the "scientific methods" in a real sense. The AAAS materials seck 
to impart these inquiry skills to the pupil; the context of their 
application, i.e., the "content" of the science curriculum, is held 
to be largely unimportant. Some critics have attacked the AAAS 
curriculum; they claim that is rests on an obsolete, 19th century 
faculty psychology. They argue that psychological research has shown 
that the mind cannot correctly be regarded as a collection of facul- 
ties or abilities that can be strengthened through use and then 
applied in a variety of settings. Whether the AAAS materials are 
based on such conception of the learner and whether such a conception 
is without merit as a theory of behavior are questions that 
psychologists are uniquely qualified to answer. The answer would 
certainly bear on the justification of the "process approach" taken 
by the AAAS curriculum materials. 


The need is great for educational research that would justify 
the selection of educational goals. We lack even the most rudimen- 
tary data--of a longitudinal sort-~-on the relative retention of 
knowledge and interests. How are we to know, then, whether.a 
curriculum developer chooses wisely when he concerns himself with 
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engencering interest in mathematics instead of teaching more mathe - 
matical content? If longitudinal surveys show that mathematical 
content is forgotten within five years after terminating formal 
schooling, but that an interest in mathematics perseveres and lead: 
to further informal study and accepting attitudes of science, then 
the curriculum developer's selection of goals is probably justified. 


It is apparent that educational evaluation will be greatly 
dependent upon science and other areas of scholarship for knowledge 
to settle questions of the justification of goal selection. 

Conclusion 
Like any complex human fabrication, evaluation methodology has no real 


gerotype; its only genotype is a plan for its future growth in the minds of 
its builders. 
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The countenance of educational evaluation 


President Johnson, President Conant, Mrs. Hull (Sara’s teacher) and Mr. 
Tykociner (the man next door) are quite alike in the faith they have in edu- 
cation. But they have quite different ideas of what education is, The value 
they put on education does not reveal their way of evaluating education. 
Educators differ among themselves as to both the essence and worth of an 
educational program. The wide range of evaluation purposes and methods 
allows cach to keep his own perspective. Few see their own programs “in 
the round,” partly because of a parochial approach to evaluation. To un- 
derstand better his own teaching and to contribute more to the science of 
teaching, each educator should examine the full countenance of evaluation. 
Educational evaluation has its formal and informal sides. Informal evaluation 
is recognized by its dependence on casual observation, implicit goals, intui- 
tive norms, and subjective judgment. Perhaps because these are also charac- 
teristic of day-to-day, personal styles of living, informal evaluation results in 
perspectives which are seldom questioned. Careful study reveals informal 
evaluation of education to be of variable quality—sometimes penetrating and 
insightful, sometimes superficial and distorted. 

Formal evaluation of education is recognized by its dependence on check- 
lists, structured visitation by peers, controlled comparisons, and standardized 
testing of students. Some of these techniques have long histories of successful 
use. Unfortunately, when planning an evaluation, few educators consider 


Dr. Stake, who is Associate Director of CIRCE (Center for Instructional Rasoarch and 
Curriculum Evaluation) at IMlinois, here takes an Innovative and suggestive approach 
to the problem of formal evaluation. Ho offers a conceptual background for dovelop- 
ing a plan of evaluation of educational nrograms rather than educational products; 
and, in doing so, he makes the significant point that “the two basle acts of evaluc- 
tion” are description and judgment, both of which cro ossantial if educational pro- 
grams are to be understood. Drawing attention to the need for data banks docu- 
menting Information on antecodent conditions, transactions, ond Intents-—as wall 
as “goals” and “objectives"—he makes, we believa, an Inveluablo eontributian to 
the clarification of guidelines and tho rational choico of progranis for public schools, 
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even these four. The more common notion is to evaluate informally: to ask 
the opinion of the instructor, to ponder the logic of the program, or to 
consider the reputation of the advocates, Seldom do we find a search for 
relevant research reports or for behavioral data pertinent to the ultimate 
curricular decisions. 

Dissatisfaction with the formal approach is not without cause. Few highly- 
relevant, readable research studies can be found. The professional journals 
are not disposed to publish evaluation studies. Behavioral data are costly, 
and often do not provide the answers. Too many accreditation-type visita- 
tion teams lack special training or even experience in evaluation, Many 
checklists are ambiguous; some focus too much attention on the physical 
attributes of a school. Psychometric tests have been developed primarily to 
differentiate among students at the same point in training rather than to 
assess the effect of instruction on acquisition of skill and understanding. To- 
day’s educator may rely little on formal evaluation because its answers have 
seldom been answers to questions he is asking. 


Potential Contributions of Formal Eveilucition 


The educator’s disdain of formal evaluation is due also to his sensitivity to 
criticism—and his fs a critical clientele. It is not uncommon for him to draw 
before him such curtains as “national norm comparisons,” “innovation 
phase,” and “academic freedom” to avoid exposure through evaluation. The 
“politics” of evaluation is an interesting issue in itself, but it is not the issue 
here. The issue here is the potential contribution to education of formal eval- 
uation. Today, educators fail to perceive what formal evaluation could do 
for them, They should be imploring measurement specialists to develop a 
methodology that reflects the fullness, the complexity, and the importance 
of their programs. They are not. 

What one finds when he examines formal evaluation activities in education 
today is too little effort to spell out antecedent conditions and classroom 
transactions (a few of which visitation teams do record) and too little effort 
to couple them with the various outcomes (a few of which are portrayed 
by conventional test scores). Little attempt has been made to measure the 
match between what an educator indends to do and what he does do. The 
traditional concern of educational-measurement specialists for reliability of 
individual-student scores and predictive validity (thoroughly and com- 
petently stated in the American Council on Education’s 1950 edition of 
Educational Measurement)' is a questionable resource. For evaluation of 
curricula, attention to individual differences among students should give 
way to attention to the contingencies among background conditions, class- 
room activities, and scholastic outcomes. 

This paper is not about what should be measured or how to measure. It is 
background for developing an evaluation plan. What and how are decided 
later. My orientation here is around educational programs rather than edu- 
cational products. I presume that the value of a product depends on its 
program of use, The evaluation of a program includes the evaluation of its 
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_-The countenance of educational evaluation appears to be changing. On the 
pages that follow, I will indicate what the countenance can, and perhaps, 
should be. My attempt here is to introduce a conceptualization of evalua- 
tion oriented to the complex and dynamic nature of education, one which 
gives proper attention to the diverse purposes and judgments of the practi- 
tioner. 

Much recent concern about curriculum evaluation is attributable to con- 
temporary large-scale curriculum-innovation activities, but the statements in 
this paper pertain to traditional and new curricula alike. They pertain, for 
example, to Title I and Title III projects funded under the Elementary and 
Secondary Act of 1966. Statements here are relevant to any curriculum, 
whether oriented to subject-matter content or to student process, and with- 
out regard to whether curriculum is general-purpose, remedial, accelerated, 
compensatory, or special in any other way. 

The purposes and procedures of educational evaluation will vary from in- 
stance to instance. What is quite appropriate for one school may be less 
appropriate for another. Standardized achievement tests here but not there. 
A great concern for expense there but not over there, How do evaluation 
purposes and procedures vary? What are the basic characteristics of evalua- 
tion activities? They are identified in these pages as the evaluation acts, the 
data sources, the congruence and contingencies, the standards, and the uses 
of evaluation. The first distinction to be made will be between description 
and judgment in evaluation. 

The countenance of evaluation beheld by the educator is not the same one 
beheld by the specialist in evaluation. The specialist sees himself as a “de- 
scriber,” one who describes aptitudes and environments and accomplish- 
ments. The teacher and school administrator, on the other hand, expect an 
evaluator to grade something or someone as to merit. Moreover, they expect 
that he will judge things against external standards, on criteria perhaps little 
related to the local school’s resources and goals. 

Neither sees evaluation broadly enough. Both description and judgment are 
essential—in fact, they are the two basic acts of evaluation, Any individual 
evaluator may attempt to refrain from judging or from collecting the judg- 
ments of others. Any individual evaluator may seek only to bring to light 
the worth of the program. But their evaluations are incomplete. To be fully 
understood, the educational program must be fully described and fully 
judged. 


Towards Full Description 


The specialist in evaluation seems to be increasing his emphasis on fullness 
of description. For many years he evaluated primarily by measuring student 
progress toward academic objectives. These objectives usually were identi- 
fied with the traditional disciplines, e.g. mathematics, English, and social 
studies. Achievement tests—standardized or “teacher-made”—were found 
to be useful in describing the degree to which some curricular objectives are 
attained by individual students in a particular course. To the early evalua- 
tors, and to many others, the countenance of evaluation has been nothing 
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“more than the administration and normative interpretation of achievement 
tests, 

In recent years a tew evaluators have attempted, in addition, to assess prog- 
ress of individuals toward certain “inter-disciplinary” and “extracurricular” 
objectives, In their objectives, emphasis has been given to the integration of 
behavior within an individual; or to the perception of interrelationships 
among scholastic disciplines; or to the development of habits, skills, and at- 
titudes which permit the individual to be a craftsman or scholar, in or out of 
school. For the descriptive evaluation of such outcomes, the Eight-Year 
Study? has served as one model. The proposed National Assessment Program 
may be another—this statement appeared in one interim report: 


. +. all conunittees worked within the jollowing broad definition of ‘na- 
tional assessment? 

1. In order to reflect fairly the aims of education in the U.S., the assessment 
should consider both traditional and modern curricula, and take into ac- 
count ALL THE ASPIRATIONS schools have for developing attitudes and 
motivations as well as knowledge and skills... [Caps added]. 


In his paper, “Evaluation for Course Improvement,” Lee Cronbach urged 
another step: a most generous inclusion of behavioral-science variables 
in order to examine the possible causes and effects of quality teaching. He 
proposed that the main objective for evaluation is to uncover durable rela- 
tionships—those appropriate for guiding future educational programs, To 
the traditional description of pupil achievement, we add the description of 
instruction and the description of relationships between them. Like the in- 
structional researcher, the evaluator—as so defined—seeks generalizations 
about educational practices. Many curriculum project evaluators are adopt- 

ing this definition of evaluation. 


The Role of Judgment 


Description is one thing, judgment is another. Most evaluation specialists 
have chosen not to judge. But in his recent Methodology of Evaluation’ 
Michael Scriven has charged evaluators with responsibility for passing upon 
the merit of an educational practice. (Note that he has urged the evaluator 
to do what the educator has expected the evaluator to be doing.) Scriven’s 
position is that there is no evaluation until judgment has been passed, and 

by his reckoning the evaluator is best qualified to judge. 
By being well experienced and by becoming well-informed in the case at 
hand in matters of research and educational practice the evaluator does be- 
come at least partially qualified to judge. But is it wise for him to accept this 
responsibility? Even now when few evaluators expect to judge, educators 
are reluctant to initiate a formal evaluation. If evaluators were more fre- 
quently identified with the passing of judgment, with the discrimination 
among poorer and better programs, and with the awarding of support and 
censure, their access to data would probably diminish, Evaluators collaborate 
with other social scientists and behavioral research workers. Those who do 
not want to judge deplore the acceptance of such responsibility by their as- 
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sociates, They believe that in the eyes of many practitioners, social science 
and behavioral research will become more suspect than it already is, 
Many evaluators feel that they are not capable of perceiving, as they think 
a judge should, the unidimensional valve of alternative programs. They 
anticipate a dilemma such as Curriculum I resulting in three skills and ten 
understandings and Curriculum II resulting in four skills and eight under- 
standings. They are reluctant to judge that gaining one skill is worth 
losing two understandings. And, whether through timidity, disinterest, or as 
a rational choice, the evaluator usually supports “local option,” a com- 
munity’s privilege to set its own standards and to be its own judge of the 
worth of its educational system, He expects that what is good for one com- 
munity will not necessarily be good for another community, and he does 
not trust himself to discern what is best for a briefly-known community. 
Scriven reminds them that there are precious few who can judge complex 
programs, and fewer still who will. Different decisions must be made— 
P.S.S.C. or Harvard Physics?—and they should not be made on trivial 
criteria, e.g. mere precedent, mention in the popular press, salesman per- 
sonality, administrative convenience, or pedagogical myth, Who should 
judge? The answer comes easily to Scriven partly because he expects little 
interaction between treatment and learner, i.e., what works best for one 
learner will work best for others, at least within broad categories. He also 
expects that where the local good is at odds with the common good, the 
local good can be shown to be detrimental to the common good, to the end 
that the doctrine of local option is invalidated. According to Scriven the 
evaluator must judge. 

Whether or not evaluation specialists will accept Scriven’s challenge remains 
to be seen. In any case, it is likely that judgments will become an increasing 
part of the evaluation report. Evaluators will seek out and record the 
opinions of persons of special qualification. These opinions, though subjec- 
tive, can be very useful and can be gathered objectively, independent of the 
solicitor’s opinions. A responsibility for processing judgments is much more 
acceptable to the evaluation specialist than one for rendering judgments 
himself. 

Taylor and Maguire® have pointed to five groups having important opinions 
on education: spokesmen for society at large, subject-matter experts, teach- 
ers, parents, and the students themselves. Members of these and other groups 
are judges who should be heard. Superficial polls, letters to the editor, and 
sother incidental judgments are insufficient. An,evaluation of a school pro- 
gram should portray the merit and fault perceived by well-identified groups, 
systematically gathered and processed. Thus, judgment data and descrip- 
tion data are both essential to the evaluation of educational programs. 


Data Matrices 


In order to evaluate, an educator will gather together certain data. The 
data are likely to be from several quite different sources, gathered in several 
quite different ways. Whether the immediate purpose is description or judg- 
ment, three bodies of information should be tapped. In the evaluation report 
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it can be helpful to distinguish between antecedent, transaction, and out- 
come data. 

An antecedent is any condition existing prior to teaching and learning 
which may relate to outcomes. The status of a student prior to his lesson, 
e.g. his aptitude, previous experience, interest, and willingness, is a complex 
antecedent. The programmed-instruction specialist calls some antecedents 
“entry behaviors.” The state accrediting agency emphasizes the investment 
of community resources. All of these are examples of the antecedents which 
an evaluator will describe. 

Transactions are the countless encounters of students with teacher, student 
with student, author with reader, parent with counselor—the succession of 
engagements which comprise the process of education. Examples are the 
presentation of a film, a class discussion, the working of a homework prob- 
lem, an explanation on the margin of a term paper, and the administration of 
a test, Smith and Meux studied such transactions in detail and have provided 
an 18-category classification system.? One very visible emphasis on a par- 
ticular class of transactions was the National Defense Education Act support 
of audio-visual media. 

Transactions are dynamic whereas antecedents and outcomes are relatively 
static. The boundaries between them are not clear, e.g. during a transaction 
we can identify certain outcomes which are feedback antecedents for sub- 
sequent learning. These boundaries do not need to be distinct. The cate- 
gories should be used to stimulate rather than to subdivide our data 
collection. 

Traditionally, most attention in formal evaluation has been given to out- 
comes—outcomes such as the abilities, achievements, attitudes, and aspira- 
tions of students resulting from an educational experience. Outcomes, as a 
body of information, would include measurements of the impact of instruc- 
tion on teachers, administrators, counselors, and others. Here too would be 
data on wear and tear of equipment, effects of the learning environment, 
cost incurred. Outcomes to be considered in evaluation include not only 
those that are evident, or even existent, as learning sessions end, but include 
applications, transfer, and relearning effects which may not be available for 
measurement until long after. The description of the outcomes of driver 
training, for example, could well include reports of accident-avoidance over 
a lifetime. In short, outcomes are the consequences of educating—-immediate 
and long-range, cognitive and conative, personal and community-wide. 
Antecedents, transactions, and outcomes, the elements of evaluation state- 
ments, are shown in Figure 1 to have a place in both description and judg- 
ment. To fill in these matrices the evaluator will collect judgments (e.g. of 
community prejudice, of problem solving styles, and of teacher personality) 
as well as descriptions, In Figure 1 it is also indicated that judgmental state- 
ments are classified either as general standards of quality or as judgments 
specific to the given program. Descriptive data are classified as intents and 
observations. The evaluator can organize his data-gathering to conform to 
the format shown in Figure 1. 

The evaluator can prepare a record of what educators intend, of what ob- 
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Figure 1. A layout of statements and data to be collected by the evaluator of an educational program. 
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servers perceive, of what patrons generally expect, and of what judges value 
the immediate program to be. The record may treat antecedents, transac- 
tions, and outcomes separately within the four classes identified as Intents, 
Observations, Standards, and Judgments, as in Figure 1. The following is an 
illustration of 12 data, one of which could be recorded in each of the 12 
cells, starting with an intended antecedent, and moving down cach column 
untii an outcome judgment has been indicated. 

Knowing that (1) Chapter XI has been assigned and that he intends (2) to 
lecture on the topic Wednesday, a professor indicates (3) what the students 
should be able to do by Friday, partly by writing a quiz on the topic. He 
observes that (4) sowie students were absent on Wednesday, that (5) he 
did not quite complete the lecture because of a lengthy discussion and that 
(6) on the quiz only about 2/3 of the class seemed to understand a certain 
major concept. In general, he expects (7) some absences but that the work 
will be made up by quiz-time; he expects (8) his lectures to be clear enough 
for perhaps 90 percent of a class to follow him without difficulty; and he 
knows that (9) his colleagues expect only about one student in ten to un- 
derstand thoroughly each major concept in such lessons as these. By his 
own judgment (10) the reading assigninent was not a sufficient background 
for his lecture; the students commented that (11) the lecture was provoca- 
tive; and the graduate assistant who read the quiz papers said that (12) a 
discouragingly large number of students seemed to confuse one major con- 
cept for another. 

Evaluators and educators do not expect data to be recorded in such detail, 
even in the distant future. My purpose here was to give twelve examples of 
data that could be handled by separate cells in the matrices. Next I would 
like to consider the description data matrix in detail. 


Goals and Intents 


For many years instructional technologists, test specialists, and others have 
pleaded for more explicit statement of educational goals. I consider “guals,” 
“objectives,” and “intents” to be synonomous. I use the category title [tents 
because many educators now equate “goals” and “objectives” with “in- 
tended student outcomes.” In this paper Intents includes the planned-for 
environmental conditions, the planned-for demonstrations, the planned-for 
coverage of certain subject matter, etc., as well as the planned-for student 
behavior. To be included in this three-cell column are effects which are 
desired, those which are hoped for, those which are anticipated, and even 
those which are feared. This class of data includes goals and plans that 
others have, especially the students. (It should be noted that it is not the 
educator's privilege to rule out the study of a variable by saying, “that is 
not one of our objectives.” The evaluator should include both the variable 
and the negation.) The resulting collection of Intents is a priority listing of 

all that may happen. 
The fact that many educators now equate “goals” with “intended student 
outcomes” is to the credit of the behaviorists, particularly the advocates of 
programmed instruction, They have brought about a small reform in teach- 
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ing by emphasizing those specific classroom acts and work exercises which 
contribute to the refinernent of student responses, The A.A.A.S, Science 
Project, for example, has been successful in developing its curriculum 
around behavioristic goals.8 Some curriculum-innovation projects, however, 
have found the emphasis on behavioral outcomes an obstacle to creative 
teaching.® The educational evaluator should not list goals only in terms of 
anticipated student behavior. To evaluate an educational program, we must 
examine what teaching, as well as what learning, is intended. (Many antece- 
dent conditions and teaching transactions can be worded behavioristically, 
if desired.) How intentions are worded is not a criterion for inclusion. In- 
tents can be the global goals of the Educational Policies Commission or the 
detailed goals of the programmer.!° Taxonomic, mechanistic, humanistic, 
even scriptural—any mixture of goal statements are acceptable as part of 
the evaluation picture. 

Many a contemporary evaluator expects trouble when he sets out to record 
the educator's objectives, Early in the work he urged the educator to de- 
clare his objectives so that outcome-testing devices could be built. He finds 
the educator cither reluctant or unable to verbalize objectives, With dili- 
gence, if not with pleasure, the evaluator assists with what he presumes to 
be the educator’s job: writing behavioral goals, His presumption is wrong. 
As Scriven has said, the responsibility for describing curricular objectives is 
the responsibility of the evaluator. He is the one who is experienced with 
the language of behaviors, traits, and habits, Just as it is his responsibility 
to transform the behaviors of a teacher and the responses of a student into 
data, it is his responsibility to transform the intentions and expectations of 
an educator into “data.” It is necessary for him to continue to ask the 
educator for statements of intent. He should augment the replies by asking, 
“Ts this another way of saying it?” or “Is this an instance?” It is not wrong 
for an evaluator to teach a willing educator about behavioral objectives— 
they may facilitate the work. It is wrong for him to insist that every educa- 
tor should use them. 

Obtaining authentic statements of intent is a new challenge for the evaluator. 
The methodology remains to be developed. Let us now shift attention to the 
second column of the data cells. 


Observational Choice 


Most of the descriptive data cited early in the previous section are classified 
as Observations, In Figure 1 when he described surroundings and events and 
the subsequent consequences, the evaluator® is telling of his Observations, 
Sometimes the evaluator observes these characteristics in a direct and per- 
sonal way. Sometimes he uses instruments, His instruments include inventory 
schedules, biographical data sheets, interview routines, check lists, opinion- 
naires, and all kinds of psychometric tests. The experienced evaluator gives 
special attention to the measurement of student outcomes, but he does not 


* Here and elsewhere in this paper, for simplicity of presentation, the evaluator and the 
educator are referred to as two different persons, The educator will often be his own 
evaluator or a member of the evaluation team. 
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fail to observe the other outcomes, nor the antecedent conditions and in- 
: structional transactions. 
Many educators fear that the outside evaluator will not be attentive to the 
characteristics that the school staff has deemed most important. This some- 
times does happen, but evaluators often pay too much attention to what 
they have been urged to look at, and too little attention to other facets. In 
the matter of selection of variables for evaluation, the evaluator must make 
a subjective decision. Obviously, he must limit the elements to be studied. 
He cannot look at all of them. The ones he rules out will be those that he 
assumes would not contribute to an understanding of the educational ac- 
tivity. He should give primary attention to the variables specifically in- 
dicated by the educator’s objectives, but he must designate additional varia- 
bles to be observed. He must search for unwanted side effects and incidental 
gains. The selection of measuring techniques is an obvious responsibility, 
but the choice of characteristics to be observed is an equally important 
and unique contribution of the evaluator. 

An evaluation is not complete without a statement of the rationale of the 
program. It needs to be considered separately, as indicated in Figure 1. 
Every program has its rationale, though often it is only implicit, The 
rationale indicates the philosophic background and basic purposes of the 
program. Its importance to evaluation has been indicated by Berlak.!! The 
rationale should provide one basis for evaluating Intents. The evaluator asks 
himself or other judges whether the plan developed by the educator con- 
stitutes a logical step in the implementation of the basic purposes, The 
rationale also is of value in choosing the reference groups, e.g. merchants, 
mathematicians, and mathematics educators, which later are to pass judg- 
ment on various aspects of the program. 

A statement of rationale may be difficult to obtain. Many an effective in- 
structor is less than effective at presenting an educational rationale. If 
pressed, he may only succeed in saying something the listener wanted said. 
It is important that the rationale be in his language, a language he is the 
master of. Suggestions by the evaluator may be an obstacle, becoming ac- 
cepted because they are attractive rather than because they designate the 
grounds for what the educator is trying to do. 

The judgment matrix needs further explanation, but I am postponing that 
until after a consideration of the bases for processing descriptive data. 


Contingency and Congruence 


For any one educational program there are two principal ways of processing 
descriptive evaluation data: finding the contingencies among antecedents, 
transactions, and outcomes and finding the congruence between Intents and 
Observations, The processing of judgments follows a different model. The 
first two main columns of the data matrix in Figure 1 contain the descrip- 

tive data, The format for processing these data is represented in Figure 2. 
The data for a curriculum are congruent if what was intended actually hap- 
pens. To be fully congruent the intended antecedents, transactions, and out- 
comes would have to come to pass. (This seldom happens—and often should 
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Figure 2. A representation of the processing of descriptive dota. 
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not.) Within one row of the data matrix the evaluator should be able to 
compare the cells containing Intents and Observations, to note the dis- 
“repancies, and to describe the amount of congruence for that row. (Con- 
gruence of outcomes has been emphasized in the evaluation model proposed 
by Taylor and Maguire.) Congruence does not indicate that outcomes are 
reliable or valid, but that what was intended did occur. 

Just as the Gestaltist found more to the whole than the sum of its parts, the 
evaluator studying variables from any two of the three cells in a column of 
the data matrix finds more to describe than the variables themselves. The 
relationships or contingencies among the variables deserve additional atten- 
tion. In the sense that evaluation is the search for relationships that permit 
the improvement of education, the evaluator’s task is one of identifying out- 
comes that are contingent upon particular antecedent conditions and in- 
structional transactions, 

Lesson planning and curriculum revision through the years has been built 
upon faith in certain contingencies, Day to day, the master teacher arranges 
his presentation and selects his input materials to fit his instructional goals. 
For him the contingencies, in the main, are logical, intuitive, and supported 
by a history of satisfactions and endorsements, Even the master teacher and 
certainly Jess-experienced teachers need to bring their intuited contingencies 
under the scrutiny of appropriate juries. 

As a first step in evaluation it is important just to record them. A film on 
floodwaters may be scheduled (intended transaction) to expose students to 


a background to conservation legislation (intended outcome). Of those . 


who know both subject matter and pedagogy, we ask, “Is there a logical 
connection between this event and this purpose?” If so, a logical con- 
tingency exists between these two Intents, The record should show it. 
Whenever Intents are evaluated the contingency criterion is one of logic. To 
test the logic of an educational contingency the evaluators rely on previous 
experience, perhaps on research experience, with similar observables. No im- 
mediate observation of these variables, however, is necessary to test the 
strength of the contingencies among Intents. 

Evaluation of Observation contingencies depends on empirical evidence. To 
say, “this arithmetic class progressed rapidly because the teacher was some- 
what but not too sophisticated in mathematics” demands empirical data, 
either from within the evaluation or from the research literature.1? The 
usual evaluation of a single program will not alone provide the data neces- 
sary for contingency statements, Here too, then, previous experience with 
similar observables is a basic qualification of the evaluator. 

The contingencies and congruences identified by evaluators are subject to 
judgment by experts and participants just as more unitary descriptive data 
are. The importance of non-congruence will vary with different view- 
points. The school superintendent and the school counselor may disagree as 
to the importance of a cancellation of the scheduled lessons on sex hygiene 
in the health class. As an example of judging contingencies, the degree to 
which teacher morale is contingent on the length of the school day may 
be decined cause enough to abandon an early morning class by one judge 
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and not another. Perceptions of importance of congruence and contingency 
ae deserve the evaluator’s careful attention. 


- 


Standards and Judgments 


There is a general agreement that the goal of education is excellence—but 
how schools and students should excell, and at what sacrifice, will always be 
debated, Whether goals are local or national, the measurement of excellence 
requires explicit rather than implicit standards. 

Today’s educational programs are not subjected to “standard-oriented” 
evaluation. This is not to say that schools lack in aspiration or accomplish- 
ment. It is to say that standards—benchmarks of performance having wide- 
spread reference value—are not in common use. Schools across the nation 
may use the same evaluation checklist** but the interpretations of the check- 
listed data are couched in inexplicit, personal terms. Even in an informal 
way, no school can evaluate the impact of its program without knowledge 
of what other schools are doing in pursuit of similar objectives, Unfor- 
tunately, many educators are loathe to accumulate that knowledge sys- 
tematically,15 14 

There is little knowledge anywhere today of the quality of a student’s edu- 
cation. School grades are based on the private criteria and standards of the 
individual teacher. Most “standardized” tests scores tell where an examinee 
performing “‘psychometrically useful” tasks stands with regard to a ref- 
erence group, rather than the level of competence at which he performs 
essential scholastic tasks. Although most teachers are competent to teach 
their subject matter and to spot learning difficulties, few have the ability to 
describe a student’s command over his intellectual environment. Neither 
school grades nor standardized test scores nor the candid opinions of teach- 
ers are very informative as to the excellence of students. 

Even when measurements are effectively interpreted, evaluation is compli- 
cated by a multiplicity of standards, Standards vary from student to student, 
from instructor to instructor, and from reference group to reference group. 
This is not wrong. In a healthy society, different parties have different 
standards, Part of the responsibility of evaluation is to make known which 
standards are held by whom. 

It was implied much earlier that it is reasonable to expect change in an 
educator's Intents over a period of time. This is to say that he will change 
both his criteria and his standards during instruction. While a curriculum 
is being developed and disseminated, even the major classes of criteria vary. 
In their analysis of nationwide assimilation of new educational programs, 
Clark and Guba" identified eight stages of change through which new pro- 


. 


** One contemporary checklist is Evaluative Criteria, a document published by the Na- 
tional Study o pee gpacin School Evaluation (1960). It is a commendably thorough list 
of antecedents and possible transactions, organized mostly by subject-matter offerings. 
Surely it is valuable as a checklist, identifying neglected arcas. Its great value may be a 
catalyst, hastening the maturity of a developing curriculum, However, it can be of only 
limited value in evaluating, for it guides neither the measurement nor the interpretation 
of measurement. By intent, it deals with criteria’ (what variables to consider) and leaves 
the matter of standards (what ratings to consider as meritorious) to the conjecture of the 
individual observer. ; 
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grams go. For each stage they identified special criteria (each with its ov'n 
standards) on which the program should be evaluated before it advances 
to another stage. Each of their criteria deserves elaboration, but here it is 


merely noted that there are quite different criteria at each successive. 


curriculum-development stage. 

Informal evaluation tends to leave criteria unspecified. Formal evaluation is 
more specific. But it seems the more careful the evaluation, the fewer the 
criteria; and the more carefully the criteria are specified, the less the con- 
cern given to standards of acceptability. It is a great misfortune that the 
best trained evaluators have been looking at education with a microscope 
rather than with a panoramic view finder. 

There is no clear picture of what any school or any curriculum project is 
accomplishing today partly because the methodology of processing judg- 
ments is inadequate. What little formal evaluation there is is attentive to too 
few criteria, overly tolerant of implicit standards, and ignores the advantage 
of relative comparisons. More needs to be said about relative and absolute 
. standards. 


Comparing and Judging 


There are two bases of judging the characteristics of a program, (1) with 
respect to absolute standards as reflected by personal judgments and (2) 
with respect to relative standards as reflected by characteristics of alternate 
programs. One can evaluate SMSG mathematics with respect to opinions 
of what a mathematics curriculum should be or with regard to what other 
mathematics curricula are. The evaluator’s comparisons and judgments are 
symbolized in Figure 3. The upper left matrix represents the data matrix 
from Figure 2. At the upper right are sets of standards by which a program 
can be judged in an absolute sense. There are multiple sets because there 
may be numerous reference groups or points of view. The several matriccs 
at the lower left represent several alternate programs to which the one being 
evaluated can be compared. 

Each set of absolute standards, if formalized, would indicate acceptable and 
meritorious levels for antecedents, transactions, and outcomes. So far I 
have been talking about setting standards, not about judging. Before making 
a judgment che evaluator determines whether or not each standard is met. 
Unavailable standards must be estimated. The judging act itself is deciding 
which set of standards to heed. More precisely, judging is assigning a weight, 
an importance, to each set of standards. Rational judgment in educational 
evaluation is a decision as to how much to pay attention to the standards of 
each reference group (point of view) in deciding whether or not to take 
i some administrative action.t 
Relative comparison is accomplished in similar fashion except that the 
standards are taken from descriptions of other programs. It is hardly a 
judgmental matter to determine whether one program betters another with 


t Deciding which variables to study and deciding which standards to employ are two 
essentially subjective commitments in evaluation. Other acts are capable of objective 
treatment; only these two are beyond the reach of social science methodology. 
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Figure 3. A representation of the process of judging the ‘merit of an educational program. 
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regard to a single characteristic, but there are many characteristics and the 
characteristics are not equally important. The evaluator selects whi:h 
~~ characteristics to attend to and which reference programs to compare to. 
From relative judgment of a program, as well as from absolute judgment 
we can obtain an overall or composite rating of merit (perhaps with certain 
qualifying statements), a rating to be used in making an educational 
scision. From this final act of judgment a recommendation can be com- 

posed. 


Absolute and Relative Evaluation 


As to which kind of evaluation—absolute or relative—to encourage, Scriven 
and Cronbach have disagreed. Cronbach* suggests that generalizations to 
the local-school situation from curriculum-comparing studies are sufficiently 
hazardous (even when the studies are massive, well-designed, and properly 
controlled) to make them poor research investments, Moreover, the differ- 
ence in purpose of the programs being compared is likely to be sufficiently 
great to render uninterpretable any outcome other than across-the-board 
superiority of one of them. Expecting that rarely, Cronbach urges fewer 
comparisons, more intensive process studies, and more curriculum “case 
studies” with extensive measurement and thorough description. 

Scriven, on the other hand, indicates that what the educator wants to 
know is whether or not one program is better than another, and that the 
best way to answer his question is by direct comparison, He points to the 
difficulty of describing the outcomes of complex learning in explicit terms 
and with respect to absolute standards, and to the ease of observing relative 
outcomes from two programs, Whether or not Scriven’s prescription is 
satisfying will probably depend on the client, An educator faced with an 
adoption decision is more likely to be satisfied, the curriculum innovator and 
instructional technologist less likely. 

One of the major distinctions in evaluation is that which Scriven identifies 
as formative versus summative evaluation. His use of the terms relates pri- 
marily to the stage of development of curricular material. If material is not 
yet ready for distribution to classroom teachers, then its evaluation is forma- 
tive; otherwise it is summative. It is probably more useful to distinguish 
between evaluation oriented to developer-author-publisher criteria and 
standards and evaluation orienced to consumer-administrator-teacher criteria 
and standards. The formative-summative distinction could be so defined, and 
I will use the terms in that way. The faculty committee facing an adoption 
choice asks, “Which is best? Which will do the job best?” The course de- 
veloper, following Cronbach’s advice, asks, “How can we teach it better?” 
(Note that neither are now concerned about the individual student differ- 
ences.) The evaluator looks at different data and invokes different standards 
to answer these questions. 

The evaluator who assumes responsibility for summative evaluation-—rather 
than formative evaluation—accepts the responsibility of informing con- 
sumers as to the merit of the program. The judgments of Figure 3 are his 
target. It is likely that he will attempt to describe the school situations in 
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which the procedures or materials may be used. He may sec his task as one 
of indicating the goodness-of-fit of an available curriculum to an existing 
school program, He must learn whether or not the intended antecedents, 
transactions, and outcomes for the curriculum are consistent with the re- 
sources, standards, and goals of the school. This may require as much 
attention to the school as to the new curiculum. 

The formative evaluator, on the other hand, is more interested in the con- 
tingencics indicated in Figure 2. He will look for covariations within the 
evaluation study, and across studies, as a basis for guiding the development 
of present or future programs. 

For major evaluation activities it is obvious that an individual evaluator will 
not have the many competencies required. A team of social scientists is 
needed for many assignments. It is reasonable to suppose that such teams 
will include specialists in instructional technology, specialists in psychomet- 
ric testing and scaling, specialists in research design and analysis, and spe- 
cialists in dissemination of information. Curricular innovation is sure to have 
deep and widespread effect on our society, and we may include the social 
anthropologist on some evaluation teams. The economist and philosopher 
have something to offer. Experts will be needed for the study of values, 
population surveys, and content-oriented data-reducation techniques. 

The educator who has looked disconsolate when scheduled for evaluation 
will look aghast at the prospect of a team of evaluators invading his school. 
How can these evaluators observe or describe the natural state of education 
when their very presence influences that state? His concern is justified. 
Measurement activity—just the presence of evaluators—does have a reactive 
effect on education, sometimes beneficial and sometimes not—but in either 
case contributing to the atypicality of the sessions. There are specialists, 
however, who anticipate that evaluation will one day be so skilled that it 
properly will be considered “unobtrusive measurement.”4¢ 

In conclusion I would remind the reader that one of the largest investments 
being made in U. S. education today is in the development of new programs. 
School officials cannot yet revise a curriculum on rational grounds, and 
the needed evaluation is not under way. What is to be gained from the 
enormous effort of the innovators of the 1960’s if in the 1970’s there are no 
evaluation records? Both the new innovator and the new teacher need to 
know. Folklore is not a sufficient repository. In our data banks we should 
document the causes and effects, the congruence of intent and accomplish- 
ment, and the panorama of judgments of those concerned. Such records 
should be kept to promote educational action, not obstruct it. The counte- 
nance of evaluation should be one of data gathering that leads to decision- 
making, not to trouble-making. 

Educators should be making their own evaluations more deliberate, more 
formal. Those who will—whether in their classrooms or on national panels— 
can hope to clarify their responsibility by answering each of the following 
questions: (1) Is this evaluation to be primarily descriptive, primarily judg- 
mental, or both descriptive and judgmental? (2) Is this evaluation to em- 
phasize the antecedent conditions, the transactions, or the outcomes alone, 
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or 2 combination of these, or their functional contingencies? (3) Is this 
evaluation to indicate the congruence between what is intended and what 
occurs? (4) Is this evaluation to be undertaken within a single program or 
as a comparison between two or more curricular programs? (5) Is this 
evaluation intended more to further the development of curricula or to 
help choose among available curricula? With these questions answered, the 
restrictive effects of incomplete guidelines and inappropriate countenances 

. are more easily avoided. 
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GENERALIZABILITY OF PROGRAM EVALUATION: 


THE NEED FOR LIMITS 


By Robert E. Stake 


What should a school research director or Title III proj- 
ect director be doing about program evaluation? This 
is a tough question to answer. The textbooks on testing 
and statistics and research design do not tell us, and 
to my knowledge, there are still no handbooks of eval- 
uation or sets of guidelines for new projects that satis- 
factorily provide the answers. 


This is also a difficult question because programs vary 
so radically from place to place and because different 
audiences—school boards, parenis, state departments, 
Congress, as well as members of the staff—have dif- 
ferent notions as to what information they want to find 
in an evaluation report. One of the biggest complica- 
tions is that consultants on evaluation are giving ad- 
vice about what information to gather as if the evalua- 
tion were a traditional research project. 


The contrast between educational program evaluation 
and educational research must be emphasized. I am 
sure that in many school situations, the research di- 
rector and the program evaluator should do quite 
different things. Part of the answer to what the eval- 
uator should do depends on how much and in what 
directions the findings are expected to generalize, to be 
relevant to programs other than the one observed. 


We expect a research project to provide us with gen- 
eralizable findings. An educational researcher goes to 
graduate school to learn some of the methods of the 
social sciences and the behavioral sciences. If he ap- 
plies these scientific methods, he can claim, at some 
level of confidence, that what has happened in his 
study will happen in a similar way elsewhere. The 
school research worker is expected—at least by his in- 
structors in research methods—to be a scientist, to 
seek generalizations about why school programs work 
or do not work. 


The question I raise here is, “Should evaluators be 
scientific?” Of course, evaluation should be logical, 
empirical, and objective, but how about scientific? The 
answer is: “yes” on some occasions, on others “no.” There 
are higher species of evaluation that are entirely with- 
in the scientific process and there are lower species— 
healthy, beneficial species, but lower species of evalua- 
tion—that are outside the scientific process. For many 
an audience, for many an evaluation job, the program 
evaluator should choose a lower form of evaluation 
rather than a scientific-research form of evaluation. 


The two fields of inquiry called “evaluation” and “scien- 
tific research” overlap, but neither envelopes the other. 
All evaluation deals explicitly with the worth of some- 
thing. Only a few research studies do. It is this latter 
distinction—inquiry for generalization versus inquiry 
for specification--that I am emphasizing. 


In speaking of higher and lower forms of evaluation, 1 
am referring to the generalization that results from 
them. A higher form of evaluation permits generaliza- 
tion in many directions. Findings are expected to hold 
over different school buildings, for different types of 
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teachers, across communities, and over replications. A 
lower form of evaluation yields conclusions limited to 
a specific setting, perhaps to a particular kind of class- 
room and to a particular kind of student, sometimes 
specific even to a given occasion. We can place little 
confidence in extensions of these findings to other set- 
tings or later occasions, Extent of generalizability is 
the major difference as I see it between high and low 
forms of evaluation. 


The distinction between instructional research and ed- 
ucational program evaluation can also be made on the 
grounds that, unlike the researcher, the program eval- 
uator has a primary concern for a designated program. 
His might be a tiny program, such as a unit on home- 
ostasis, or it might be a gigantic program, such as 
Headstart in the United States. The program is speci- 
fied, the setting is specified, the people are specified. 


When we “evaluate” a particular remedial reading pro- 
gram, we usually do not look at it as representative of 
others, but for its value as it is. Several programs can 
be evaluated in the same study, but the evaluation 
study focuses directly on just those that are named, 
rather than on all such programs. 


In an evaluative study, some one or more programs 
are the target programs. To put it in the language of 
analysis of variance, provided by H. A. Scheffé, the 
treatments (programs) are a “fixed effect.” There is no 
effort to sample from the population of programs. There 
is no built-in ‘scientific’ basis for interference from the 
programs that are evaluated to those which are not. In 
this one dimension, all evaluation Study findings are re- 
stricted in generalizability. In contrast, instructional 
research often has fixed treatments, but it usually is 
designed to generalize over what we consider to be 
“programs.” 


There are other “main effects,” of course, besides treat- 
ments (programs). There are students, teachers, class- 
rooms, communities, and many more. The evaluation 
may be designed to generalize over some effects and to 
be fixed on others. The study may be designed to in- 
vestigate how the program works with various kinds 
of students, but only within a single community. The 
research study may be designed with the same con 
Straints. The fact that researchers are trained to work 
toward broad generalizations and tend to be curious 
about broad generalizations is neither a suitable basis 
for designing an evaluation study to be highly gen- 
eralizable or for designing it to be highly localized. 
The degree to which the evaluation study should gen- 
eralize should be based upon the interests of the people 
who are waiting for the findings. We strive to make 
research generalizable; we can make evaluation gen 
eralizable, but we are not obligated to do so. 


In evaluation circles, the terms formative and sum- 
mative are heard more and more frequently. These 
terms have a dramatic effect, distinguishing between 
what is done during development and what is done 
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when development is finished. For the purpose of choos- 
ing an evaluation strategy, I find this a trivial distinc- 
tion. For most educational programs—correspondence 
courses or Montessori programs—development never 
ends. For a learner, there is a beginning and an end, 
but for the teacher, the programs are ongoing, ever 
evolving. What is important is that there are differ- 
ences between what the “program people” want to know 
about their program and what “outsiders” want to 
know. We can make a non-trivial distinction between 
formative evaluation for the program developer who is 
planning ahead and trying to choose the best ingredi- 
ents, and summative evaluation for anyone who is 
looking at the program, past or present, and who is 
trying to find out what it is and what it does. 


Let us examine this distinction further. Think of in- 
siders as program developers and outsiders as program 
consumers. Differences in curiosity between developers 
and consumers often relate to the specificity of the 
conditions of use. The developer often wants the pro- 
gram to be useful everywhere, in San Francisco and 
Harlan County, Kentucky, and places beyond. He wants 
to appeal to everyone, to the PTA and the US. Office 
of Education and groups he has never heard of. He 
wants to succeed with children of many backgrounds, 
many interests, and many aspirations. The product de- 
veloper may have certain target populations in mind, 
but otherwise he wants the program to be used in 
many diverse settings. The consumer has a more 
specific setting in which he wants the product to work. 
In that setting, there will be some uniqueness of chil- 
dren, parents, teachers, and other groups—they consti- 
tute relatively specific populations. The developer needs 
to design his study to provide a sound basis for gen- 
eralization to other populations 


Let us consider the extreme case. Suppose you are 
curious about a once-and-once-only program, You are 
not interested in a rerun. It could be the evaluation of 
what you have taught your youngest child, training of 
the astronauts, or of the Centennial Year lectureships 
at the University of Illinois. It can be the evaluation 
of anything. The important thing, in this case, is that a 
full and exact description is planned for. No generaliza- 
tion is desired; there is no interest in a repeat per- 
formance. This is the lowest species of evaluation. It 
is ascientific. Logical, empirical, and objective it may 
be, but ascientific. Nevertheless, if it provides the 
needed descriptive data and judgments of merit, this is 
a respectable evaluation study for the educator or 
Congressman who wants to know what is happening, 
not why. 


Other summative evaluations do invite generalization. 
Consider the question, “Who else could use this pro- 
gram?” Expecting generalization over a population of 
users, the evaluator will treat certain user character- 
istics as random effects. He may or may not be hoping 
to find differential success with different users or in 
different settings, but he is expecting to generalize and 
he is concerned about the limits. When will this pro 
gram work? When won't it? 


As long us the program components remain fixed, not 
subject to modification or reorganization, our efforts to 
evaluate them can be called summative evaluation. In 
contrast, formative evaluation more nearly approxi- 
mates conventional instructional research. Considering 
a new syllabus, does a different arrangement of the 
topics result in better retention of the concepts? Con- 
sidering a course in geography, should field trips be 
used? Informative evaluation program components may 
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be treated as random or fixed effects. Conditions-of-use 
may or may not have important interaction effects. 
Here the program is specified, but its components are 
subject to change. How do p‘ogram characteristics af- 
fect educational outcomes? The formative-evaluation 
study seeks generalizations about how to create a 
specific insti uctional treatment that may become a fea 
ture in snany educational programs. 


Now, the purpose of all this is, to offer some handles 
for grasping the evaluation responsibility. I have found 
the concepts of formative and summative evaluation 
useful in taking the first steps toward writing an eval- 
uation plan. They help me decide on who is to benefit 
from this study, what questions will be asked, what 
variables will be measured, what generalizations will 
be sought. 

Sometimes an evaluation will broadcast to a wide au 
dience of educators and researchers. The major ques- 
tion will seek out—as Tom Hastings put it—the "whys 
of the outcomes.” The findings should generalize across 
populations of children, of schoolmen, of committees. 
across many conditions of use. These educators are not 
asking, “What is happening?” but “Why does it hap- 
pen?” Their concern calls for formative evaluation— 
and for them the evaluator needs to design a study 
which accounts for outcome variance in terms of prod- 
uct differences. 


At other times in other places, the purpose of evalua- 
tion is to aid educators using a specific product in a 
specific setting. The major question seeks out what it is 
that is happening. Findings are not for the benefit of 
researchers, nor for educators elsewhere. For them- 
selves they are asking, “What is at work?” and “What 
is it accomplishing?” They need summative evaluation 
—and for them the evaluator should design a study 
which describes the purposes, the plans, the back- 
ground conditions, the transactions, the outcomes and 
which collects judgments of merit and shortcomings 
about all these facts. 


“Formative-summative.” “The svecific and the general” 
“The what and the why.” To these distinctions my col- 
leagues usually react by saying, “These are nominal, 
arbitrary, pedantic distinctions. Every evaluation ought 
to answer both the practical question, ‘What is it?’ and 
the scientific question, ‘What makes it go?’” But it 
seems to me that we cannot possibly answer both ques- 
tions at the same time. One question denies the other. 


Instruction is a complex process. In the field, in the 
classroom, even using the best of the anthropologist's 
skills, we cannot detect the ingredient that is present 
in optimum proportion; we cannot tell what és active 
and what is inert and what is catalytic; we cannot tell 
what is causing what. The natural variation and co 
variation is too infrequent and capricious to be a de- 
pendable basis for generalization. 


To find out why, we must invoke scientific methods. But 
as soon as we exercise a reasonable degree of experi- 
mental control, as soon as we provoke some variability 
in the program and hold other aspects constant. the 
product is altered. Many an educator finds the program 
being researched no longer the program he wanted 
to know about. 


It seems to me that like the physicists, we have our 
own uncertainty principle in educational evaluation. 
You cannot simultaneously know what it is and why it 
is. There are two approaches. We have a fundamental 
choice: to be scientific, to generalize, to evaluate to find 
out why; or to be descriptive, to be delimited, and to 
evaluate to find out what. 


1. 


3. 


4. 
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In any teaching a great number of objectives are simultaneously pursued. 
High-priority, immediate objectives should usually be apparent to teacher 
and learner alike. Occasionally, either will do better withcut being aware 
of them. High-quality education is often accomplished by educators having 
but a partial awareness of the objectives. Sometimes it will increase 
teaching-learning effectiveness to make participants more aware of objec- 
tives; sometimes it will not. 


. With all who share the responsibility of educating lies the responsibility 


for stating objectives, arranging environments, providing stimulation, 
evoking responses, and evaluating those responses. But each author and 
teacher does not share equally in those responsibilities. Time and talent 
are not available in limitless abundance. Each educator's assignment should 
capitalize on what he can do best. Tew classroom teachers are skilled in 
stating objectives. Most are more highly skilled in adapting teaching to 
immediate circumstances, motivating students, and appraising responses. In | 
the interests of effectiveness, seldom should they be required to formulate 
behavioral specifications. 


There are more objectives to pursue than we can pursue. Time and resources 
restrict us. We assign priorities to our goals in a highly informal way. 
Even this informal priority list is not always the critical determinant of 
the daily lesson or the minute-by-minute dialogue. Some moments are ripe 
for teaching toward an unplanned objective. A sound educational system is 
one which provides for occasional reassignment of immediate objectives to 
take advantage of the special opportumities that occur. 


The development of a new curricular program or set of instructional materials 
often proceeds better by successive approximations than by linear programming. 
With successive approximations, major attention is given to getting an enter- 
prise in operation, even though the initial runs are crude and faulty, so 
that corrections can be based on experience. With linear programming, major 
attention is given to planning, precise specification, and symbolic repre- 
sentation so that corrections can be based on logical analysis. Advice on 
curriculum planning should be oriented to the experiential and logical 

skills already developed in the developers or that can be readily obtained 

by them. 


For creating lists of objectives, the technology of education should have 
some methods that rely on behavioral specification and symbolic delimitation 
and other methods that rely on illustrative examples and inferable defini- 
tions. We need methods by which educators and others can endorse, reject, 
or revise statements of objectives. Two colossal problems lie before us: 
how to translate global objectives into specific behavioral objectives and 
how to derive appropriate teaching tactics. 


- Our curriculum-development projects and our evaluation studies seldom reach 


a satisfactory specification by asking educators to state their objectives. 
Educator's global objectives give little guidance to teaching and evaluation. 
Their specific objectives ignore vast concerns that they have. In our 
present state the derivation of the specific from the general is some form 
of intuitive magic. Luckily it often works pretty well. We need to under- 
stand it, to simulate it, not necessarily to replace it. 


Stake 
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MULTIPLE CRITERION MEASURES FOR EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS* 


Newton S. Metfessel and William B. Michael 
University of Southern California 


Indicators of Status or Change in Cognitive and Affective Behaviors of 
Students in Terms of Standardized Measures and Scales. 


Standardized achievement and ability tests, the scores on which allow 
inferences to be made regarding the extent to which cognitive objectives 
concerned with knowledge, comprehension, understandings, skills, and 
applications have been attained. 


Standardized self inventories designed to yield measures of adjustment, 
appreciations, attitudes, interests, and temperament from which inferences 
can be formulated concerning the possession of psychological traits (such 


as defensiveness, rigidity, aggressiveness, cooperativeness, hostility, 
and anxiety). 


Standardized rating scales and check lists for judging the quality of 
products in visual arts, crafts, shop activities, penmanship, creative 
writing, exhibits for competitive events, cooking, typing, letter writing, 
fashion design, and other activities. 


Standardized tests of psychomotor skills and physical fitness. 


Indicators of Status or Change in Cognitive and Affective Behaviors of 
Students by Informal or Semiformal Teacher-made Instruments or Devices. 


Incomplete sentence technique: categorization of types of responses, 
enumeration of their frequencies, or ratings of their psychological 
appropriateness relative to specific criteria. 


Interviews: frequencies and measurable levels of responses to formal 
and informal questions raised in a face-to-face interrogation. 


Peer nominations: frequencies of selection or of assignment to leadership 
roles for which the sociogram technique may be particularly suitable. 


Questionnaires: frequencies of responses to items in an objective format 
and numbers of responses to categorized dimensions developed from the 
content analysis of responses to open-ended questions. 


Self-concept perceptions: measures of current status and indices of con- 
gruence between real self and ideal self --. often determined from use of 
the semantic differential or Q-sort techniques. 


*Appended material to paper entitled "Paradigm Involving Multiple Criterion 
Measures for the Evaluation of the Effectiveness of School Programs" 
presented at the 1967 Annual Meeting of AERA, February 16, 1967, held in 
New York City. ) , 
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Self-evaluation measures: student's own reports on his perceived or. 
desired level of achievement, on his perceptions of his personal and 
social adjustment, and on his future academic and vocational plans. 


Teacher-devised projective devices such as casting characters in the 
class play, role playing, and picture interpretation based on an informal 
scoring model that usually embodies the determination of frequencies of 
the occurrence of specific behaviors, or ratings of their intensity or 
quality. 


Teacher-made achievement tests (objective and essay), the scores on which 
allow inferences regarding the extent to which specific instructional 
objectives have been attained. 


Teacher~made rating scales and check lists for observation of classroom 
behaviors: performance levels of speech, music, and art; manifestation 
of creative endeavors, personal and social adjustment, physical well being. 


Teacher-modified forms (preferably with consultant aid) of the semantic 
differential scale. 


Indicators of Status or Change in Student Behaviors Other than Those 
Measured by Tests, Inventories, and Observation Scales in Relation to the 
Task of Evaluating Objectives of School Programs 


Absences: full-day, half-day, and other selective indices pertaining to 
frequency and duration of lack of attendance. 


Anecdotal records: critical incidents noted including frequencies of 
behaviors judged to be highly undesirable or highly deserving of commenda- 
tion. 


Appointments: frequencies with which they are kept or broken. 


Articles and stories: numbers and types published in school newspapers, 
magazines, journals, or proceedings of student organizations. 


Assignments: numbers and types completed with some sort of quality rating 
or mark attached. 


Attendance: frequency and duration when attendance is required or considered 
optional (as in club meetings, special events, or off-campus activities). 


Autobiographical data: behaviors reported that could be classified and 
subsequently assigned judgmental values concerning their appropriateness 
relative to specific objectives concerned, with human development. 


Awards, citations, honors, and related indicators of distinctive or cr2ative 


performance: frequency of occurrence or judgments of merit in terms of 
scaled values. 
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Books: numbers checked out of library, numbers renewed, numbers. reported 
read when reading is required or when voluntary. 


Case histories: critical incidents and other passages reflecting quanti- 
fiable categories of behavior. 


Changes in progria or in teacher as requested by student: frequency or 
occurrence. - 


Choices expressed or carried out: vocational, avocational, and educational 
(especially in relation to their judged appropriateness to known physical, 
intellectual, emotional, social, aesthetic, interest, and other factors). 


Citations: commendatory in both formal and informal media of communication 
such as in the newspaper, television, school assembly, classroom, bulletin 
board, or elsewhere (see Awards). 


"Contracts": frequency or duration of direct or indirect communications 

between persons observed and one or more significant others with specific 
reference to increase or decrease in frequency or to duration relative to 
selected time intervals. 


Disciplinary actions taken: frequency and type. 


Dropouts: numbers of students leaving school before completion of program 
of studies. 


Elected positions: numbers and types held in class, student body, or out- 
of-school social groups. 


Extracurricular activities: frequency or duration of participation in 
observable behaviors amenable to classification such as taking part in 
athletic events, charity drives, cultural activities, and numerous 
service-related avocational endeavors. 


Grade placement: the success or lack of success in being promoted or 
retained; number of times accelerated or skipped. 


Grade point average: including numbers of recommended units of course 
work in academic as well as in non-college preparatory programs. 


Grouping: frequency and/or duration of moves from one instructional group 
to another within a given class grade. 


Homework assignments: punctuality of completion, quantifiable judgments 
of quality such as class marks. 


Leisure activities: numbers and types of; times spent in; awards and 
prizes received in participation. 
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Library card: possessed or not possessed; renewed or not renewed. 


Load: numbers of units or courses carried by students. 


Peer group participation: frequency and duration of activity in what 
are judged to be socially acceptable and socially undesirable behaviors. 


Performance: awards, citations received; extra-credit zssignments and 
associated points earned; numbers of books or other learning materials 
taken out of the library; preducts exhibited at competitive events. 


Recommendations: numbers of and judged levels of favorableness. 


Recidivism by students: incidents (presence or absence or frequency of 
occurrence) of a given student's returning to a probationary status, to 
a detention facility, or to observable behavior patterns judged to be 
socially undesirable (intoxicated state, dope addiction, hostile acts 
including arrests, sexual deviation). 


Referrals: by teacher to counselor, psychologist, or administrator for 
disciplinary action, for special ald in overcoming learning difficulties, 
for behavior disorders, for health defects or for part-time employment 
activities. 

Referrals: by student himself (presence, absence, or frequency). 

Service points: numbers earned. 

Skills: demonstration of new or increased competencies such as those 
found in physical education, crafts, homemaking, and the arts that are 
not measured in a highly valid fashion by available tests and scales. 


Social mobility: numbers of times student has moved from one neighborhood 
to another and/or frequency which parents have changed jobs. 


Tape recordings: critical incidents contained and other analyzable events 
amenable to classification and enumeration. 


Tardiness: frequency of. 
Transiency: incidents of. 


Transfers: numbers of students entering school from another school 
(horizontal move). 


Withdrawal: numbers of students withdrawing from school or from a special 
program (see Dropouts). ; 
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Indicators of Status or Change in Cognitive and Affective Behaviors of 
Teachers and Other School Personnel in Relation to the Evaluation of 
School Programs. 


Articles: frequency and types of articles and written documents prepared 
by teachers for publication or distribution. 


Attendance: frequency of, at professional meetings or at in-service e 
training programs, institutes, summer schools, colleges and universities 
(for advanced training) from which inferences can be drawn regarding the 
professional person's desire to improve his competence. 


Elective offices: numbers and types of appointments held in professional 
and social organizations. 


Grade point average: earned in postgraduate courses. 
Load carried by teacher: teacher-pupil or counselor-pupil ratio. 


Mail: frequency of positive and negative statements in written corres- 
pondence about teachers, counselors, administrators, and other personnel. 


Memberships including elective positions held in professional and community 
organizations: frequency and duration of association. 


Model congruence index: deternination of how well the actions of professional 
personnel in a program approximate certain operationally-stated judgmental 
criteria concerning the qualities of a meritorious program. 


Moonlighting: frequency of outside jobs and time spent in these activities 
by teachers or other school personnel. 


Nominations by peers, students, administrators, or parents for outstanding 
service and/or professional competencies: frequency of. 


Rating scales and check lists (e.g., graphic rating scales or the semantic 
differential) of operationally-stated dimensions of teachers’ behaviors in 

the classroom or of administrators’ behaviors in the school setting from 
which observers may formulate inferences regarding changes of behavior that 
reflect what are judged to be desirable gains in professional competence, 
skills, attitudes, adjustment, interests, and work efficiency; the perceptions 
of various members of the total school community (parents, teachers, 
administrators, counselors, students, and classified employees) of the 
behaviors of other members may also be obtained and compared. 


Records and reporting procedures practiced by administrators, counselete 
and teachers: judgments of adequacy by outside consultants. 


Termination: frequency of voluntary or involuntary resignation or dismissals 
of school personnal, 
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Transfers: frequency of requests of teachers to move from one school 
to another. 


Indicators of Community Behaviors in Relation to the Evaluation of 
School Programs 


Alumni participation: numbers of visitations, extent of involvement in 
PTA activities, amount of support of a tangible (financial) or a service 
nature to a continuing school program or activity. 


Attendance at special school events, at meetings of the board of 
education, or at other group activities by partens: frequency of. 


Conferences of parent-teacher, parent-counselor, parent-administrator 
sought by parents: frequency of request. 


Conferences of the same type sought and initiated by school personnel: 
frequency of requests and record of appointments kept by parents. 


Interview responses amenable to classification and quantification. 


Letters (mail): frequency of requests for information, materials, and 
servicing. 


Letters: frequency of praiseworthy or critical comments about school 
programs and services and about the personnel participating in them. 


Participant analysis of alumni: determination of locale of graduates, 
occupation, affiliation with particular institutions, or outside agencies. 


Parental response to letters and report cards upon written or oral request 
of school personnel: frequency of compliance by parents. 


Telephone calls from parents, alumni, and from personnel in communications 
media (e.g., newspaper reporters): frequency, duration, and quantifiable 
judgments about statements monitored from telephone conversations. 


Transportation requests: frequency of. 
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( FORMAT FOR AN EVALUATION REPORT FOR AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRA'’ 


SECTION I -- OBJECTIVES OF THE EVALUATION 
A. Audiences to be Served by the Evaluation 
B. Decisions about the Program, Anticipated 
SECTION II-- SPECIFICATIONS OF THE PROGRAM 
A. Educational Philosophy behind the Program 
B. Subject Matter 
C. Learning Objectives, Staff Aims 
D. Instructional Procedures, Tactics, Media 
E. Students 
F. Instructional and Community Settiir; 
G. Standards, Bases for Judging Quality 
| SECTION III--PROGRAM OUTCOMES 
A. Opportunities, Experiences Provided 
B. Student Gains and Losses 


C. Side Effects and Bonuses 


D. Costs 
SECTION IV-- RELATIONSHIPS AND INDICATORS 
A. Corgruence 
B. Contingencies 
C. Trend Lines, Indicators, Ratios 
SECTION V -- JUDGMENTS OF WORTH 
A. Value of Outcomes 
B. Relevance of Objectives to Needs 
C. Usefulness of Evaluation Information Gathered 
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EVALUATION REPORTS 
DESCRIBING THE CONTEXT OF A PROGRAI 


City or Community Characteristics 


What is the population of the city or community? 

What adjective(s) would typically be used to describe the city or community? 

In what part of the country is it located? 

What is the percentage of deteriorating or dilapidated housing in the 
city or community? 

What is the city- or community-wide unemployment rate? 

What percent of families in the city or community are on welfare? 

What is the city- or community-wide literacy rate? 

What is the city- or community-wide school dropout rate? 

What is the city- or community-wide delinquency rate? 

Are there any special educational problems faced by the city or comunity? 

What attempts, if any, are being made to deal with these problems? 


Neighborhood characteristics 


What adjective(s) would typically be used to describe the neighborhcod(s)? 
What is the average family income in the neighboorhood(s)? 
What is the literacy rate in the neighborhood(s)? 
What kinds of occupations do most of the people in the neighborhood(s) have? 
What is the unemployment rate of the neighborhood(s)? 
What percent of the families in the neighborhood(s) are on welfare? 
What is the percent of nonintact families in the neighborhood(s)? 
What ethnic groups, in what percent, are.represented in the neighborviood(s)? 
What linguistic groups, in what percent, are represented in tha neighbor hood{s)? 
that is the population density (number of peonle per square mile) in the 
in the neighborhood(s)? 
What is the percent of muiti-family dvellings in the neighborhood(s)? 
What percent of the dwellings were built pre-1940 in the neighboricod(s)? 
What percent of the dvellings are rental (rather than owner-occupicd) 
in the neighborhood(s)? 
What is the percent of deteriorating cr dilapidated housing in the 
neighborivod(s)? 
What is the school dropout rate in the neighborhood(s)? 
What is the delinquency rate in the neighborhood(s)? 
Have these neighborhocd characteristics remained constant in the last fev 
years or is the neighborhood(s) in transition? 


School Characteristics - Genera} 


What was the per capita expenditure, including both capital and operating 
expenses, prior to the program? 

What was the salary range for teachers in the school(s) for the year 
immediately preceding the program? 

What is the age and condition of the main school building(s)? 

What grade levels were included in the school(s)? 

What was the average teacher-pupil ratio in the school(s)? 

Howsere the students routinely grouped in the school(s)? 

Were any pupils enrolled in the school(s) as a result of a bussing 
or open enrollment program? 
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Schgol Characteristics - General (continued) 


Was a conventional curriculum followed in the school(s)? 

What services, personnel, or special programs were available in the 
school(s) prior to the program? 

Were any other specially funded programs ongoing in the school(s) 
prior to the beginning of this program? 

At what intervals are achievement tests routinely given? 

What achievement tests are routinely given? To what grades? 

How are these achievement tests administered and by whom? 

How did the achievement level of the schoo!(s) compare with city-wide 
and/or national norms prior to the program? 


School Characteristics - Teachers 


What were the paper qualifications of the teachers? 
What was the average number of years of teaching experience? 
What was the average age of the teachers? 
What was the male-female ratio of teachers? 
What ethnic groups, in what percent, were represented by the teachers? 
What linguistic groups, in what percent, were represented by the teachers? 
What was the teacher turnover in the school(s) prior to the beginning 
of the program? 


School Characteristics - Student Body 


What was the pupil enrollment in the school(s) at the beginning of the 
academic year? 

How many pupils withdrew or transferred from the school(s) after the 
school year began? 

How many pupils enrolled in the school(s) after the school year began? 

What was the average daily attendance in the school{s)? 

Has the total pupil enrollment in the school(s) involved inthe program 
changed in the last three years? 

What ethnic groups, in what percent, were represented by the students? 

What linguistic groups, in what percent, were represented by the students? 

What was the male-female ratio of the students? 


Historical Background 


Did the program exist prior to the time period covered in the present report? 

Is the program a modification of a previously existing program? 

How did the program originate? 

What special efforts were made to gain acceptance of the pgroram by parents 
and the community before it began? 

If special problems were encountered in gaining acceptance of the procram 
by parents and the community, how were these solved so that the 
program could be introduced? 
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DESCRIBING THE TREATMENT PROVIDED BY 
A PROGRAM 


Personnel: Instructional and Noninstructional 


What categories of personnel were added by program? 

What regular staff were assigned to program? 

What new staff were hired for program? 

What were paper qualifications for various personnel? 

What were average years of relevant experience of personnel? 

What were the most important duties of personnel? 

What was the time commitment of various personnel? 

What in-service training was provided? 

What was the male-female ratio of classroom personnel? 

What personnel characteristics enianced or reduced program effectiveness? 
How did special needs of pupils affect staff development and utilization? 


Supporting Services 


What services were part of the program? 
WHat services were available to experimentals? To controls? To both? 
How did special needs of pupils affect provision of services? 


Organization: Schedules 


For how long did the program operate? 

Howvere experimental and control classes scheduled in the total school 
context? 

How many hours of instruction did experimentals receive? Controls? 

Were time intervals between learning and testing equivalent for these groups? 


Organization: Planning 
Were meetings held regularly for experimental and control teachers? 


What were the purposes of these meetings? 
Who was present (besides teachers) and why? 


Organization: Physical Arrangements 
Where were experimental classes located? 


Where were contro] classes located? 
What were the most noteworthy features of physical arrangements in each? 


Organization: Grouping of Teachers 
How were experimental and control teachers grouped for instructional purposes? 


Organization: Grouping of Pupils 
Howwere pupils grouped within the total school context? 


Howwere pupiis grouped for instruction in experimental and control classes? 
How many children were in each experimental class? In each control class? 
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Major Program Segnents 


What major segments comprised program? 
Which of these were available to experimentals? To controls? To both? 
Were segments equivalent for these groups in the following respects: 
Objectives? 
Emphasis? 
Provision for motivating pupils? 
How did special needs of pupils affect content of major program segments? 
What characteristics of these segments enhanced or reduced program 
effectiveness? 


Methodology: Pupil Activities 


What were main activities of experimentals? Of controls? 

How much time was devoted to each main activity? 

How many pupils were involved in each? 

How were instructional materials used by pupils in each? 

Did pupils have freecon of choice in participating in each main activity? 
How much time did pupiis spend in the program each day? Each week? 


Methodology: Teacher Activities 


What were main activities of teachers in experimental and contro] classes? 
fs How much time did the teacher spend with the pupils? 
™N What was the teacher-pupil ratio (or aide- or adult-pupil ratio)? 

What provision did the teacher make for pupil response? 

How did the teacher use various instructional materials for the activity? 

What provision did the teacher make for individualizing instruction? 

To what extent were teachers free to experiment with teaching methods? 

How did the teacher give feedback to pupils on individual progress? 

“What provision did the teacher make for motivating pupils? 

Were amounts of prectice, review, and quiz activities equivalent for 

both groups? 

Was content of these activities equivalent for both groups? 

How did special needs of pupils affect teaching methods? 

What characteristics cf activities enhanced program success? 


Instructional Equipment and Materials 


What equipment and matcrials were used by experiemntals? Controls? Both? 
In what amounts? 
What equipment and materials were used in each main activity in the two groups? 
What specific features suited a given device to a particular activity? 
Were materiais equivalent for both groups in the following respects: 
Subject-matter content? 
Content of drill? 
Vocabulary level? 
What instructional materials were developed for program? How were they 
? developed? 
- What characteristics of materials enhanced or reduced program effectiveness? 
How did special needs of pupils affect selection or development of materials? 
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Parent-Conmunity Involvement 


What provisions were made for parent and/or community involvement in the 
program? 

Were these provisions equivalent for parents of experimentals and controls? 

Were group meetings and/or parent conferences held for parents of 
experimentals and controls? Describe. 


Budget 


What was the total cost of program? (indicate length of time covered) 

From what sources were these funds obtained? 

What portion of total program cost was start-up expense? Continuation expense? 
Can you break down total program cost into broad categories of expenses? 

If the program were repeated, how would you modify the budget? 

What was per-pupil cost of program? 

How does it compare with normal per-pupil cost of schools in the program? 

Where can the reader get additional budget information? 


DESCRIBING, ANALYZING AND INTERPRETING EVIDENCE OF CHANGES 
INDUCED BY A PROGRAM 


Objectives: 


1 © What was the program aiming to do for the children and adults in it? 


Were the children expected to improve their scores on achievement measures? 
If so, in what areas? 

Were the teachers or other adults expected to change their modes of 
instruction? 

Were the children expected to change their attitudes? If so, which ones? 

Were the teachers or other adults expected to change their attitudes? 
If so, which ones? 


Sampling Procedures: 


How were the children and adults in the program chosen? 


Were the samples originally representative of the populations from which 
they were chosen? 

Were the controls selected before or after the program? 

Were steps taken to avoid the samples being affected by other programs? 

Were steps taken to avoid real differences in the quality of teachers 
selected for experimental and control groups? 

Was there attrition of the samples? 

Was there attrition of groups of children with the same characteristics? 

Were pupils added to the samples to replace dropouts? 

Were there many children who did not receive the treatment often because 
of poor attendance? 

Did the children participate voluntarily? 

Were the same children included in both pretest and posttest samples? 
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( Describing Samples: 


Which children received the treatment, from which adults? 
What is the size of the experimental sample? 
What is the age or grade level of the experimental sample? 
How is the experimental sample divided into boys and girls? 
Are achievement scores available by which to describe the experimental 
sample? 
Which adults gave the treatment that constituted the program? 


Measuring Change: 


What measures were applied to find out whether the program's aims had been achieved? 


Were the measures matched to the objectives in content? 
Did the tests used have sufficient "Floor" and "ceiling"? 
Were the same measures used for both experimental and control groups? 
Were the same measures (or parallel forms) used for both pre and posttesting? 
Were IQ tests used when achievement tests were more appropriate? 
Was the reliability of the tests quoted? 
Under what conditions were the measures applied? 
Were the same or different testers used for successive testings? 
Were oral, or written, instructions available for the tests? 
‘C Were assessors or observers likely to bias the results for or against the 
program? 
How much time elapsed between testings? 
Were assessors or observers specially trained? 


Presenting Data: 


What data were obtained from the measures applied? 


What measures of central tendency should be used? 

What measures of dispersion were used? 

Were there graphical displays which could have been used to present data more 
clearly? 


Analyzing Data: 
What analyses were undertaken of the data? 


Was there a proper basis against which to compare the progress of the 
experimental group? 

What was the correlation between pretest and posttest? 

What comparisons were drawn for subsamples? 

Is there any evidence that children who attended more gained more from the 
program? 

Was the formula or source given for the statistical test applied? 

{ Did the data meet the prerequisites for the statistical tests used? 
= Were there real differences between the groups? 
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Drawing Conclusions: 


What conclusions were drawn from the analyses of the results? 


Were the conclusions based on statistical probability? 

Were the statistical conclusions translated into ordinary language? 

Were other conclusions stated in ordinary language? 

Can the conclusions be generalized, or are they applicable only to the sample 
or population served by the program? 

Were the conclusions of educational importance? 

What recommendations can be based upon the conclusions? 
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AERA tiONOGRAPH SERIES ON CURRICULUM EVALUATION! 
Now Available 


No. 1 Perspectives of Curriculum Evaluation 
($2)* 
Ralph Tyler, "Changing Concepts of Educational Evaluation" 
Robert Gagné, "Curriculum Research and the Promotion of 
Learning" 
Michael Scriven, "The Methodology of Evaluation" 


No 2 Evaluation Activities of Curriculum Projects 
($2)* by Hulda Grobman 
No. 3 Instructional Objectives 


Elliot Eisner, "Instructional and Expressive Educational 
Objectives: Their Formulation and Use in Curriculum" 

W. James Popham, "Objectives and Instruction" 

Howard Sullivan, "Objectives, Evaluation, and Improved 
Learner Achievement" 

Louise Tyler, "A Case History: Formulation of Objectives 
from a Psychoanalytic Framework" 


In Press 
No. 4 Research Strategies for Evaluating Training 
Papers edited by Philip DuBois and Douglas Mayo 
No. 5 Evaluation as a Tool in Curriculum Development: The 
IPI Evaluation Program 
by C. M. Lindvall and Richard Cox 
No. 6 Classroom Observation 


Graham Nuthall, "A Review of Some Selected Recent 
‘Studies of Classroom Interaction and Teaching Behavior" 

James Gallagher, "A Topic Classification System for 
Classroom Observation" 

James Gallagher, "Three Studies of the Classroom" 

Barak Rosenshine, "Some Criteria for Evaluating Category 
Systems: An Application to the Topic Classification 
System" 


Available from: Rand McNally and Company 


P. 0. Box 7600 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 


*Price for soft-bound copy. Hard-bound copy and AERA-membership prices 
available. 
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AERC EVALUATION WORKSHOP 
Case Study No. 1 
Evaluation for Evening Class Personnel Utilization 

Franklin Community College is located in Garnet City, the county seat 
of Grassland County, situated in the center of an east-Central state. Garnet 
City is 150 miles from the nearest large city. Its population is 240,000, 
while the population of the county is 410,000, and the trade area is 755,000. 

This area is serviced by two state universities, one state teachers 
college, one private university, two private colleges, Franklin Community 
College, and a variety of small propriety and trade schools. 

The Continuing Education Division of Franklin Community College was 
established twelve years ago, primarily teaching evening courses for the 
first five years. Approximately 5,400 students are presently serviced by 
the division. It is organized by instructional format into three bureaus: 
Chaas, Woudevmce, and correspondence. There is a full-time director of 
the division who reports to the President of the college. 

Eriest Trueblood, with an M.A. in Business Teacher Education, is the 
half-time prograt: administrator for 50 sections of business courses in the 
Continuing Education Division (CED) of Franklin Community College. During 
half of his time, he teaches in the day program of the college's Department 
of Business Administration, and for the other half of his time he has been 
developing an increasingly large and effective evening class program of 
business courses in the CED. His program reaches 1500 different adults, 
1100 in credit courses and 400 in non-credit courses. In the past year, 
his staff numbered 62 teachers. Half of these were from the community. His 
current decisional problem is the appointment of Justinian Eagle, a local 
attorney with no previous connection with Franklin Community College, to 


teach an advanced evening credit course next fall on Business Law, with an 
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emphasis on the uniform commercial code. Mr. Eagle is a Vicv-President of 
the Garnet City National Bank, and about fifteen years ago had taught a 
course in business law at the Law School of the University in the state 
capital, 150 miles away. 

The teacher of the business law course in the day program for the past 
few years has been a young faculty member by the name of Casper Wilton. 
Business Law is not a major area of competence or interest of Mr. Wilton, 
but there was no one else in the Department of Business Administration who 
was more prepared and interested, so he agreed to teach it as a favor to 
Dr. Harry Slick, the Chairman of the Department of Business Administration 
in the daytime program of the college. Dr. Slick recruited Mr. Wilton to 
Franklin, in part because of his extensive publications for a young man 
and his growing scholarly reputation. Mr. Wilton is currently working on 
his doctorate in Economics, and he is interested in teaching the business 
law course next fall on an overload basis for extra pay. 

In the classroom, Mr. Wilton tends to be hesitant and somewhat dis- 
organized. He has had little practical business experience. His one 
teaching experience in the Bureau of Evening Classes several years ago was 
not very successful, and there was a 60 percent drop out rate for the adult 
students in the course. When Ernest Trueblood first approached Dr. Slick 
about offering the Business Law course through the Bureau and having Mr. 
Eagle teach it, Dr. Slick countered that it was a good idea to offer the 
course, but that if it was offered, Casper Wilton should teach the course. 
In part because he reports to Dr. Slick in the teaching half of his assign- 
ment, Mr. Trueblood hesitated to take issue with Dr. Slick's seemingly firm 


position at their first encounter on the topic. 
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Mr. Trueblood subsequently visited informally about the watter with 
Mr. Arlin Marlin, the Director of the CED and with Dr. August Steele, the 
Director of the Business and Commercial Division of the preparatory educa- 

program 

tion,for full-time students at the college. Ernest stressed to Mr. Marlin 
the backlog of interest and requests from the community for a business law 
course, and the fact that many of the potential class members are business- 
men of some influence in Garnet City, especially in relation to authorizing 
tuition reimbursement arrangements for employees who enroll in the CED. Mr. 
Marlin indicated that in the past, the decision on staffing credit courses 
has been a mutual one and that there is little that can be done if Dr. 
Slick insists on Wilton instead of Eagle, other than not offering the course, 
at least on a credit basis. Mr. Marlin, however, did indicate that he was 
sympathetic with Mr. Trueblood's views on the matter. 

Ernest stressed to Dr. Steele the importance of the close working 
relationships between his division of the college and the local business 
community in terms of preparatow education, placement of graduates, 
continuing education, research, consultation, and the inclusion of qualified 
practitioners in teaching roles. Dr. Steele indicated that the decision 
was up to Dr. Slick and that he would support whatever decision Dr. Slick made. 

Dr. Steele acknowledged the validity of both arguments and after confer- 
ring with Mr. Marlin urged Ernest Trueblood and Mr. Slick to come to you for 
assistance in providing information relevant to the decision that Mr. Marlin 


and Mr. Steele must make concerning who is to teach the course. 
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AERC EVALUATION WORKSHOP 
Case Study No. 2 
Evaluation of Adult Basic Education Materials 

More than 100,000 of the million people who live in Central City are 
adults whose educational achievement is less than the equivalent of eighth 
grade. Many of the adults are functionally illiterate in that they are 
unable to read and write at a minimum level needed for economic and social 
functioning. Rough estimates are that the target population consists of 
30,000 native born blacks most of whom are under 40; about 25,000 immigrants, 
most of whom are between 35 and 70; about 20,000 native born whites most of 
whom are between 25 and 60; about 10,000 Spanish speakers most of whom are 
under 30; and the remainder is even more varied. There is a wide range of 
age, ability, and economic level. It is commonly believed that many of them 
would be better able to function in society if they had a higher level of 
literacy, at least equal to the equivalent of eighth grade. 

About five years ago, ABE classes were begun which were paid for 
primarily by federal funds authorized under Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. As the number of ABE classes increased, an ABE 


office was organized in the adult education division of the schools. The 


original ABE coordinator, a former elementary school assistant principal by 


the name of Wiley Wilson, is the current coordinator of the ABE office. Mr. 


Wilson's annual report last year listed more than 700 ABE participants in 
about 50 ABE classes held in evening schools for an average enrollment of 
more than 15. Each school has a teacher-in-charge who coordinates the 
program. In addition about 300 ABE participants attend 30 classes held in 
non-school facilities. Most of the ABE teachers are certified teachers of 
the Central City schools who in addition teach one ABE course each term that 


meets one evening a week. Wiley Wilson is the only person who works full-time 


on ABE. 
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Wiley Wilson's problem is a policy issue regarding materials develop- 


ment and selection. In past years materials selection has been left 

almost entirely to the individual teacher. As a teacher decided on commer- 
cial materials to be purchased, she placed an order with Mr. Wilson's office 
and he tried to obtain them. Most of the teachers have limited experience 
working with adults. It has become clear to Wiley that most of the 
elementary education materials for the teaching of reading and arithmetic 
have limited usefulness with adults. Few of the ABE teachers have attempted 
to develop their own materials for adults and those materials which have 
been developed have been of poor quality. There has been a great increase 
during the past few years in the amount of commercial ABE materials on the 
market, but there is a great variability in their quality. Wiley Wilson 
and the others connected with the ABE program do not have enough background 
in the area of materials selection to know exactly what to choose, but they 
are convinced that the present arrangement is unsatisfactory and that 
something needs to be done. 

Many of the adult learners have complained about the lack of relevance 
end adult orientation of the present materials. It is not known what basis 
individual teachers are using for the selection of materials. With the 
diffuseness of ABE goals, it appears that decisions regarding materials 
selection are having a major influence on the shaping of the instructional 
program in each class. Although there is a wide range of materials within 
the total ABE program, the limited range within each class makes individual- 
ization of instruction difficult. For the ABE teacher who wants to develop 
her own materials, there is little by way of facilities, equipment, and staff 


assistance to help her do so effectively. 
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The problem is illustrated by the typical practices of two of the ABE 


teachers with whom Wiley has talked about the problem, Miss Plotz and Miss 
Zing. Miss Plotz uses mostly commercially published materials. She selects 
from those with which she is familiar as an elementary school teacher and 
those which seem to be most appropriate for use with adults. Several terms 
ago, she sent a request to Wiley to order a substantial amount of consumable 
materials such as workbooks for each of the participants in her class. Wiley 
replied that the materials budget was not adequate for that purpose so she 
ordered a few more books and has not tried to reorder consumable materials. 

Miss Zing prepares most of her own materials. Because the ABE program 
lacks both duplicating equipment of its own and convenient arrangements for 
having materials duplicated, Miss Zing obtains ditto masters from her 
elementary school and runs copies on the machine there for use with her ABE 
class. She has adapted materials that she had prepared earlier for use with 
her children, and also commercial materials. She also exchanged materials 
with a few other ABE teachers. Miss Zing expressed the opinion that 
although her teacher-made materials are probably better than most of the 
child-oriented materials with which she is familiar, that with expert 
assistance they could probably be improved substantially. 

The major task that confronts Wiley Wilson is how can he best proceed 
to improve the process of ABE materials selection? His tentative conclusion 
is that the ABE program needs a general procedure for evaluating existing 
and proposed materials. If you were confronted with the task of developing 


a plan for evaluation of ABE materials, what would your plan look like. 
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AERC EVALUATION WORKSHOP 
Case Study No. 3 
Evaluation of an Off-Campus Extension Program 

State University is the largest institution of higher learning and the 
major one supported by public funds in one of the southwestern states. Its 
main campus is located in Collegeville, twelve miles from the capital and 
major city. In 1957 the Extension Course Department of the Extension Division 
was established to aid and plan non-credit courses throughout the state. 
Although several buildings form a campus in Maintown, the state's second 
largest city 300 miles from Collegeville, most of the Extension Division's 
non-credit classes meet wherever they can find space in small towns in this 
largely rural state. The Extension Division's staff is made up of ten 
supervisors, two of whom travel around the state and supervise 150 part-time 
teachers of non-credit classes. (This does not include the faculty at 
Maintown. ) 

Hickston is a town in the center of the state, 120 miles from College~' 


ville. Nine thousand people live in the town and another 5,000 live outside 


of it, but use it as their main shopping area. It is a county seat and has 
two elementary schools, a junior high school, and a senior high school. Of 
the 14,000 inhabitants, 75% are white, with the remaining 25% made up largely 
of blacks, Mexican immigrants, and American Indians. The average family 
income is $5,500 a year, with few families considered to be on a poverty 
level. Most of the peeple in town are employed in a large grain elevator, 

a broom factory, the local schools, or own or work in the local shops. Most 


who live on the outskirts own small farms and ranches. 


State University's Extension Division, Department of Extension Courses, 
has offered the following courses (all non-credit) in Hickston: decorating 


indoors with plans, creative writing workshop, decorative candle making, 
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creative forms of stichery, principles of photography, small business 


management, English improvement for the foreign born. The number of courses 
varies from year to year depending on how many teachers are available. All 
teachers have been local 'experts' supervised by Chester Chaff, one of the 
two traveling staff from Collegeville. 

This year Chester Chaff has found the enrollment in the five courses 
offered at a new low. In the past from 250-500 people have taken part in 
some phase of the program each semester. Only 140 people are registered at 
present, and the attendance rate drops each week. Below is a breakdown of 


the courses and the attendance figures: 


Class No. Regist. Ses. 1 Ses. 2 Ses. 3 
Writing Workshop 20 19 15 16 
Photography 32 32 26 25 
Business Management 29 25 22 23 
Knitting 40 30 31 27 
English for the i7 16 35 16 

Foreign Born 
138 122 109 107 


The teachers who used to be paid about $500 - $750 a semester demanded 
a Salary increase and are now being paid $750 - $900 a term. Therefore, the 
tuition has increased from $25 to $40 for a twelve-week course. Materials 
like cameras, film, and yarn. are additional expenses for the students who 
use them. Another problem is the classes which used to meet in a modern 
elementary school now meet in the older, poorly equipped junior high school. 
Chaff had to make the move because he could no longer obtain janitorial 
services at the elementary school. The new site has poor parking facilities 


as well as a less pleasant interior. Try as he might, Chester has been unable 
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to arrange for facilities for his classes, at as low a rate as he pays for 


the use of the junior high school. 

A group of young adults who live and work in the community have urged 
Chaff to offer some credit courses which they will be able to use if they 
decide to attend the University in the future. Chaff has wanted to do this, 
but he has been unable to find any qualified local personnel who are willing 
to teach such courses, and few faculty from the main campus have been willing 
to travel the 120 miles for the present payment arrangement. A fourth 
problem which has come to Chaff£'s attention is that one of his instructors, 
although familiar with the area in which he is teaching, is a poor classroom 
instructor. He is not liked by his students, and many have dropped out. 

One other reason for the generally high drop-out rate is that a flu epidemic 
has hit the town, and many of the women have had to remain at home to nurse 
their cnildven. 

Although the last problem might remedy itself in future semesters, Chaff 
is not optimistic about the over-all picture for non-credit Extension 
Education in Hickston. He does not like the thought of having to discontinue 
classes there, but unless he makes some changes which become obvious to the 
community, Chaff fears he will have to end the operation in this town. Chaff 
has come to you to ask your assistance ir designing a plan to gather informa- 


tion relevant to the decision with which he is faced. 
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AERC EVALUATION “WORKSIIOP 
Case Study No. 4 
Evaluation of Instituttenal Change 


Walkersville is a small city in New England. Several hundred thousand 
pieces of mail pass through its post office every month. Central Post Office 
is in the center of town, and there are t:vo other auxiliary post offices, one 
in the city's north and one in the south. Between seventy-five and one hun- 
dred people are employed at Central Post Office, including the letter carriers. 

Wallace Handstamp, the Post Master of the town, rules the post office 
with an iron hand. He is quick to anger and quick to make decisions. 
Handstamp has been a civ+1 servant working for the post office for over twenty 
years. In the past three years since he has been Post Master, he has made few 
improvements, not willing to give up the ways he has grown accustomed to. 
Recently Handstamp decided to add a new automatic sorter to the other 
machinery in the post office. He only agreed to do this after much pressure 
from Pierre Zip, the head sorter. 

Zip, who recently became an American citizen, used to work in the Bureau 
de Poste in his native France. We is anxious to add the most modern machines 
and adapt the newest ideas in the post office. Zip promised Handstamp that 
he would train the men who would operate <he new sorter himself, and he has 
made several trips to the state capital to learn how the machine works. 
Handstamp, although agreeing to order the machine, told Zip that he did not 
think that it would increase production enough to make up for the disruption 
of the habits of personnel doing related tasks. 

Zip realizes that he must please Handstamp in order to keep his super- 
visory position. Although he has passed the required Civil Service exazs, 
Handstamp could always move him to one of the smaller branch post offices. 

Zip recommended four men to be trained to operate the machine; the machine 
requires only one experienced man at a time, and these four could then train 
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others. 


Two older men, Joe Age and Fred Tired, and two younger men, Matt Young 

ind Herb Youth, were selected to undergo the training program. They agreed 
because they felt pleased to be selected from the other workers and because 
the job, once learned, was relatively simple and would keep them off their 
feet. All of them were somewhat apprehensive about being trained by Zip. 
Small and slightly hunchbacked, Zip tended to be officious, too directive, and 
sometimes hard to understand. Although these four men had never had any diffi- 
culty in working with him, they knew otherswho had, and they looked to the new 
experience with mixed feelings. 

Zip and Handstamp discussed the timing of the training sessions and dis- 
covered that they had very different ideas about the amount of time that was 
required. Zip had been thinking about eight half-days over a two week period, 
that would enable the four trainees to learn to operate the machine and also 
spend some time on human relations problems that would probably occur as the 
new machine affected related jobs, and on coaching techniques as they trained 
others to use the new machine. As Zip started to describe his plans to 
Handstamp, he discovered that Handstamp was thinking about four one-hour 
sessions scheduled at the end of four consecutive work days, partly on work- 
time and partly on the men's own-time. 

At the end of a guarded conversation, a compromise was reached. The 
training sessions for the fovr men would consist of five, two-hour periods, all 
on company time, and would occur during a two-week period. Zip and the four 
men could decide on the specific days and times, and sometime could be devoted 
to matters other than the technical operation of the new machine. 

Zip asked Mandstamp if he would participate in part of the first session, 
and he agreed. The first training session began with a few comments by Zip 


and then an inspection of the new machine. Zip demonstrated its operation and 
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1 added a few comments to provide a general overview of what was to be learned 


' technically. He and the four men then wert to an office where they could 
raise some questions that occurred to them. Then Handstamp joined them for 
the purpose of talking about how the new machine fit into the total operation 
of the post office. Zip was surprised and disappointed at the extent to which 


negative attitudes were expressed by Handstamp. He seemed to stress avoiding 


the disadvant-zges of the new machine and hardly mentioned benefiting from the 
advantages. After the first session, several of the men mentioned to Zip that 
the scuttlebut around Central Post Office was that Handstamp really didn't 
want the new machine and that if it didn't work out well, Zip would take the 
blame. The task facing Zip is to document the merits of the change that he 


has instigated. What plan for evaluating this change would you propose? 
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AERC EVALUATION “!ORKSHOP 
Case Study No. 5 
Evaluation of Previous Cooperative Arrangements in Agricultural Extension 


The agricultural extension agent in sparsely populated Sunflower County 
is Seaman Knapp. Yes, he's been ribbed about that since he enrolled as an 
extension education major at the College cf Agriculture a decade ago. One of 
the changes that has occurred since the time of the Seaman Knapp was the shift 
from the county agent as an agricultural specialist, to agricultural general- 
ist, tu a current emphasis on being an educational generalist. This was 
illustrated by a phone call that he received just last week. 

Knapp was in his office in the basement of the County Courthouse when he 
received a call from Cornelius Sodbuster, who a year earlier had moved into 
Sunflower County and had purchased a moderately small farm. Mr. Knapp knew 
that the farm had changed hands but had never met the new owner. "Corny", as 
he was known to his friends, had previously owned two farms elsewhere in the 
state, but. had lost both due primarily to poor financial management. After he 
lost the second one, he rented a farm and also worked part-time in a nearby 
town to save money to buy his present farm. "Corny" expressed to Mr. Knapp 
his great determination to succeed. 

Several days later Mr. Knapp visited "Corny" at his farm, as they had 

arranged during the initial phone call. "Corny" had called Mr. Knapp because 
he was weighing a decision about the purchase of minimum tillage equipment. 
He had heard such equipment allowed him to combine several steps involved in 
preparing the soil and planting. However, it was expensive and he was uncer- 
tain whether his farm was large enough or if it would be better to try to go 
in with several other nearby farmers to share the costs and the equipment. 

As the two men looked over the farm and talked about the problem, it 


seemed to Mr. Knapp that the initial problem was only part of a larger problem 
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of a viable plan that included capitalization and credit, anticipated costs of 


labor and supplies, anticipated income, and provision for reserves. "Corny" 
mentioned that earlier in the year he had left his wife and three teenage 
children at home and had enrolled in an evening agriculture course taught by 
the vocational agriculture teacher at the nigh school, but had dropped out 
because it didn't seem to be very relevant to his situation. He had recently 
come across a bulletin from the Experiment Station, but only a few parts 
were useful. 

As Mr. Knapp left "Carny" he told him that they would talk together in a 
few days about the next steps. As Mr. Knapp drove back to his office, he 
thought about the best way that he could help "Corny". His own specialized 
background was in production aspects of farming such as agronomy, and his 
background in farm management was quite general. By the time that he arrived 
at his office, three other people came to mind who might singely or in combina- 


tion be able to help "Corny". 


One was "Curley" A. Dopter, a fairly successful young farmer who had been 
active in the local farmer's organization and who had assisted other farmers 
in working through this type of problem. Another was H. F. Seay, th: county 
agent in the adjacent county whose specialized background included finance and 
ag.icultural economics generally. He and Mr. Knapp had worked in each other's 
counties on request before. The third was Dr. Sorghum Keynes, an extension 
specialist in the Department of Agricultural Economics who is assigned half- 
time with Extension and is available for some consultation out in the counties 
when this seems like the best way to use his time. 

During the past few years, each of these three potential resource persons 
and Knapp himself, had engaged in the type of farm visits, consultation, and 


coaching that seemed called for in the present instance. But, Mr. Knapp wasn't 
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very sure how well the earlier instances had worked out. He decided that he 
must try and find out so that the arrangement he worked out for "Corny" would 
be most likely to be successful. But, how should he proceed. Mr. Knapp has 
come to you for assistance in determining the effectiveness of past coopera- ; 
tive arrangements. What information would you gather about past cooperative 


efforts that would have an important bearing on the present problem? 
| 


u 
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i AERC EVALUATION WORKSHOP 
Case Study No, 6 
Adult fancation Center Procram Evaivect ae 


re 


Ronda Swanson is the Director of the Center for Adult Education at 
Downstate Community College located in a midwestern, rural-urban community. 
The population of this community is 82,351. 

The Center for Adult Education at Downstate is one of 14 centers in 
tne state, but the only one housed within a community college. The program 
at the Center primarily emphasizes adult basic education with some attention 
given to programs in vocational rehabilitation, occupational training, and 
GzD certification, 

Most of the funds used to support the Center's program come through 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI1), a state agency. 

{ OSPi receives funds from, and administers programs at the local level for, 
the Department of Public Aid, Title II! of the 1966 Adult Education Act, and 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. These three sources support the 
adult basic education and vocational rehabilitation aspects of the Center. 
Support for occupational training and GEC progrems are dependent, in some 
part, on tuition assessment of participants in these programs, 

The total Cente, program has both day and evening components with a com- 
bined enrollment of approximately 305 students, both full- and part-time. 
Most of the participants (73%) are enrolled in the day program. Half of 
the students are public aid recipients, many of wnom ere ADC mothers. The 
age range of the students is 16-64 years, There are more women than men 
participants, Most of the participants, black and white, have low socio- 
economic backgrounds, A few participants of foreign birth are enrolled in 


the program for the purpose of learning to read and write English. 
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The director of the Center is on a three-quarter time appointment 


anu supervises both the day evening programs. The day teaching staff 
consists of 21 full-time and 6 part-time instructors. The evening staff 
includes one of the day staff members and six additional instructors, The 
majority of these instructors have had bread experience teaching at different 
levels in public schools. Only one of the staff has not had prior experience 
in the public schools, having been hired directly out of college. 

Most of the staff members were known to the Director prior to the 
escablishment of the Center. All candidates for instructional positions at 
the Center are interviewed personally by the Director at which time the 
philosophy and characteristics of the program are explained in depth, and 
observations of on-going activities are scheduled whenever possible, 

In addition to the instructors, the staff includes a full-time public 
aid case worker and two counselors, One counseior is a rehabilitation 
specialist, while the other is a vocational coordinator who provides help 
in job placement and works with students in establishing realistic work goals. 

The instructional program is diverse, being designed in many cases to 
meet individual student needs. For GED aspirants, there is a full-time 
program which runs from 9:20 to 2:20 five days a week. The course offerings 
in this program closely approximates the core offerings of the public high 
schcol, However, specific study requirements for students in the program 
take into consideration the education and experience backgrounds of the 
adult. To illustrate the diversity and the individuaiization of the program, 
one math teacher uses 31 different textbooks in meeting the instructional 
needs of the students, There are no standard beginning and ending dates for 


the projvam. 
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Probably the most interesting aspect of the Center's program is the 
adult basic education program with its unique Day Care Center program. To 
enhance the liklihood for potential participants (especially ADC mothers) 
with pre-school children to enroll in the adult basic education program a 
day care program has been established, This program is a cooperative venture 
among the Center for Adult Education, Downstate Junior College (training of 
para-professionals in early childhood services), and a state university 
(training of head-start teachers), 

Due to the complexities involved it, the administration and financing of 
the Center, the director feels accountable, in different ways, to several 
audiences. For example, the OSPI is primarily interested in the sequence 
and scope of the Center curriculum. The Department of Public Aid is most 
interested in student outcomes ascribed to the program, The teaching staff 
of the Center is interested in program revision and improvement. The 
director of the Center is most concerned with teacher and student recruit- 
ment and retention. The Board of Trustees of Downstate Community College 
views evidence of fiscal accountability as important data on which they 
evaluate the Center. 

Given the possibility that evaluative data about the Center could be 
reported to at least five different audiences, how would the audience(s) 
for the report influence the variables that you would include in your study? 
To facilitate your thinking about this quest.on a beginning set of statements 


have been prepared for you to consider, 
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Statements pertaining to possible sources of evoluative data 


A T 0 


A 


A 


> 
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T 


T 
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T 


0 


0 


I. 
2. 


12, 


13. 


Level of achievement of participants. 
Methods of selecting staff members. 
Attitudes of state legislators to welfare recipients. 


Number o, contact hours between Center participants and 
counselors, 


Effects on the children attending the Day Care Center 
while mothers participate in Center program, 


Elimination of residence requirements for welfare 
eligibility, 


Home environment of participants, 


Number of participants obtaining employment, 
Center budget statement for past fiscal year, 
Description of selected instructional materials. 


Library card applications completed by adult basic 
education participants, 


Educationai preparation and professional experience of 
teaching staff. 


Attitudes of participants toward those culturally - 
different from themselves. 


Judgments and standards 


Use of national literacy norms for the gereral aduit population, 


Minimum standards of employers. 


Comparison of this program with programs of the other 14 centers in the 
state, 


Newspaper editorials. 


Unemployment rate of participants as compared to non-participants,. 


Title Itt funding guidelines. 
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APPENDIX F: Countenance Model Quiz 
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COUNTENANCE fOQUVEL QUIZ 


Date 


Circle the jetter in front of the alternative that best completes the 
statemenc. 


1. The main purpose of the Ccuntenance Model is to assist evaluators 
who are trying to 
a. decide what things to get data on. 
b. state objectives behaviorally. 
c. correlate descriptions with judgments. 
d. develop cost-benefit ratios. 


2. When plans indicate that 40% of the class time should be spent in 
discussion and only 254 of the time is spent that way, according 
to the Countenance Model, you should 

a. arrange for more discussion. 

b. change the lesson plans. 

c. gather judgment data on the discussion. 
d. correlate discussion with outcomes. 


3. A teacher reports that all students have written excellent essays on 


"Air Pollution." According to the Countenance Model, such teacher 
judgments 
a. should be ignored. 
b. should be replaced by standardized tests. 
c. are valuable data. 
d. are called transactions. 


4, An evaluation methodologist who urges evaluators to accept responsi- 


bility for passing judgment on a curriculum is 
a. Ralph Tyler c. Robert Mager 
bd. Lee Cronbach d. Michael Scriven 


5. In ae press release Dr. Howard Benjamin, Executive Secretary of the 
National Schoolmasters Association, said, "Teachers should not use 
instructional materials that are offensive to parents." In the 
Countenance Model this comment is treated as 

a. hearsay. c. gospel. 
b. a standard. d. rationale. 


6. The class is studying Gresham's Law. Several students think the . 
lesson should provide more concrete examples. The head of the 
department thinks that the lesson should include fewer examples 
so that there is more time on the economic principle. The 
evaluator should 

a. help them find a compromise. 

b. report these opposite intents. 

c. do a research study on numbers of applications. 
d. get a job paying good money instead of bad. 
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Circle T if the statement is true, F is the statement is false. 


7. 


10. 


ey 


F 


Educational objectives have a prominent place in the Counte- 
nance Model. 

Evaluators should iimit their data to objective measureneuts, 
avoiding the collection of subjective opinions. 


An important task for the evaluator is to sort all iuformation 
into the three categories: antecedents, transactions, and 
outcomes. 


Although many antecedent conditions cannot reasonably be 
considered the cause of student learning, information on 
those conditions hclps make it possible for the reader of 
the evaluation report to decicde if the findings are relevant 
to his school situation. 
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APPENDIX G: Participant Summative Evaluation Form 
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PARTICIPANT SUwATIVE EVALUATION FORM 
AERC Evaluation “lorkshop 


Directions: As part of our effort to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the A=RC Evaluation Workshop, we would appreciate your completing this 
questionnaire. It is important that every participant complete and return 
this form, so that the reactions of the total group will be reflected. 


We are asking you to indicate your name to facilitate coordination of 
returns. .This.gquestionnaire is completely confidential. Particular replies 


will be treated in summary form and namés will not be associated with 
' specific replies. 


PLEASE RETURN THIS COMPLETED FORM IN 
THE SELF-ADDRESSED RETURN ENVELOPE 


Name Date 


(last) (first) 


I. WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES 


1. In general, the objective of the workshop was to broaden the 
conceptual framework of participants from which they approach 
problems of evaluation in adult education. To what extent was 
this objective accomplished by the workshop program? (Circle one) 


5 4 3 2 z 
Very Well Quite Well Somewhat UHardly Not at all 


2. If, in general, you feel that the workshop objective was success- 
fully achieved, indicate the one factor that contributed most to 
its success. Likewise, if you feel it was not successfully achieved, 
indicate the one factor that contributed most to its failure. 
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Following are listed some intended specific instructional objectives 


of the workshop. For each indicate the extent to which it was 
achieved. 


Highly Quite 


a. To examine in detail 
the Stake Countenance 
Mojel of evaluation . . ( ) 


b. To practice using the 
Stake Model for the 
identification and 
categorization of 
variables . 2.62 «ae €) 


c. To design evaluation 
plans for typical adult 
education programs. .. ( ) 


d. To distinguish between 
summative and formative 
evaluation procedures . ( ) 


e. To compare and contrast 
research and evaluative 
styles of inquiry... () 


f. To asc2rtain the role and 
importance of communica- 
tions in evaluation. . ( ) 


LS 


() 


() 


() 


() 


C2 


Somewhat 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


Hardly 


() 


() 


() 


() 


() 


oe | 


Not 
at_all 


() 


ig 


() 


.) 


() 


It is recognized that each workshop participant might have his own 
Briefly 


personal objectives for participating in the workshop. 
indicate what these major personal objectives were, if any. 
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In general, to what extent were your personal objectiv:s for the 
workshop achieved? (Circle one) 


5 4 3 2 Z 
Extremely Quite Somewhat Hardly Not at all 


Of what importance is it for AERC to conduct, as part of its annual 
conference, a training workshop on a topic of relevance to adult 
educators? 


‘2 4 3 2 cee: 


Extremely Quite Somewhat Hardly Not at all 
Important Important Important Important Important 


II. WORKSHOP INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


1. 


Would you please give your opinion of the following instructional 
materials. (Check one for each material.) 


Extremely Not at all 
Material Satisfactory Somewhat Satisfactory 
a. Evaluation Notebook... ( ) C) C3 ae () 


b. CIRCE Attitude Scale 
and Profile Sheet .... () Co () ( ) () 


c. Workshop Jibrary..... () () () ( ) co 
d. "The Interview" Film... ( ) () () () a 
If you feel any of the above instructional materiale were less than 


somewhat satisfactory, please note below any suggestions you may 
have for improving them. 
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III. WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


1. For the following indicated sessions, check (v/v) the s?x sessions 
that impressed you most highly. Next, check the three with which 
you were least impressed. 


Highly Least 
Session Impressed Impressed 

a. Rationale and Nistory of Evaluation; 

Knox; Saturday afternoon.........-+() ( ) 
b. CIRCE Attitude Scale Profile Discussion; 

Denny; Sunday morning. . «6 « «06 3 es eas a ( 3} ( ) 
c. Distinguishing between Research and 

Evaluation; Sjogren; Sunday mornirg. .... ( ) a 
d. Research vs. Evaluation Discussion; 

Staffs. Sunday morning. 1.1 «1 1 ee cae o GJ 3 
e. Summative and Formative Evaluation 

Discussion; Staff; Sunday morning. ..... ( ) ( ) 
f. Role of Evaluation Models; Gooler; 

Siidey Morne + «4 2 ee a: ee we ewe we EY eb 
g. Stake's Countenance Model of Evaluation; 

Stake; Sunday afternoon. .......2++..() () 
h. Discussion of Stake Model and Application 

to Case Study No. 6; Staff; Sunday 

afternoon. ee 8 @ oe © © © 8© #8 @ ° e e@ @ @ ( ) ( ) 
i. Beyond the Countenance; Stake; Sunday 

PUONI Re ea NE OD BeOS See er a OD | 
j- Countenance Revisited; Denny; Sunday 

evening ° e . . . . * e ° e . . . . ° e . e . ( ) ( ) 
k. Continued Application of Stake Model to 

Case Study No. 6; Sjogren; Sunday evening. . ( ) () 
1. Individual Consultation; Staff; Sunday 

evening ° ° e es e e e e e ° . e e . e . e e . ( ) ( ) 
m. Scaling; Sjogren; Monday morning ...... ( ) () 
n. Objectives; McQuarrie; Monday morning. ... ( ) ee 


(Continued on next page) 
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3. 


Highly Least 


Session Impressed Impressed 
o. Item Sampling; Bunda; Monday morning .... ( ) Or 
p- Unobtrusive Measures; Denny; Monday 
MOCHING: 2k Ge ee Nw Oe ea eee OH () 
q. Communications; Stake; Monday morning. ... ( ) () 


r. Application of Stake tiode} to Case 
Studies Nos. 1-3; Staff; Monday morning. . . ( ) C3 


s. Evaiuation Reporting; Stake; Monday 
BILELROOD ec as i a tm es Cow es = ED () 


t. Panel on Issues in Evaluation; Gooler; 
Monday afternoon. .....+4+-e«2e+e-e2s() C3 


For those sessions with which you were highly impressed, please 
specify briefly any aspects of the subject or discussion topic, 
the methods, or the staff that impressed you highly. 


For those sessions with which you were least impressed, please 
specify briefly any aspects of the subject or discussion topic, 
the methods, or the staff that may have most improved the sessions. 
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IV. WORKSHOP INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


1. Indicate the extent to which the instructional staff was enthust- 
astic about the topics they presented. 


5 4 3 2 1 
Very Quite Somewhat Hardly Not at all 


2. Indicate the extent to which the staff was properly prepared. 


5 4 3 2 x 
Very Quite Somewhat Hardly Not at all 


3. Indicate the degree to which the staff was helpful and friendly. 


5 4 3 2 1 
Very Quite Somewhat Hardly Not at all 


4. In general, rate the instructional staff. 


Supertor . 4. » () 
Gnas «0a & aa) ae EJ 
Average. ..... ( ) 
Ch) a ae ae a ae 
Poor: 4. 60a se ne ED 


VY. WORKSHOP FACILITIES 


1. There are many parts of a workshop experience that can either con- 
tribute to your satisfaction or detract from it. For each of the 
following, would you indicate how satisfied you have been. 


a. Hotel Rooms 


Really outstanding ..... 
Quite satisfactory... 
AVGTAREs: «a0. ee ee 8 
Just acceptable. .... 
Inadequate ......-. 


e e ° e 
e e . e 


b. Meeting Rooms 


Really outstanding . . 
Quite satisfactory . 
AVETARG. «ss « © » 
Just acceptable. . . 
Inadequate ..... 


. . e e ° 
° e e e 
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c. Eating Facilities 


Really outstanding . . 
Quite satisfactory. . 
Average. . . 2. +2... 
Just acceptable. ... 
Inadequate ......-. 


° e . e 
. ° . e . 
e e ° e e. 
a a ae a 
ww we ee’ ee we 


In general how do you rate the facilities? 


Really outstanding ..... 
Quite satisfactory ..... 
Average. « «+ « «se eee 
Just acceptable. ...... 
Inadequate . . 2. ss ee © « 


at ao a a a 
~~ we ee ee” 


VI. WORKSHOP OUTCOMES 


1. 


Now that you have had time to reflect on what was presented at the 
workshop, have you on the. most part 


reverted back to the ideas you had about 
evaluation prior to attending the workshop... ( ) 


maintained the ideas presented in the 
wo rkshop e e s e e ° e e e . e ° e e e e e e e e ( ) 


built upon what you gained in the workshop... ( ) 


Since participating in the workshop, to what extent do you feel 
more competent to approach and conduct evaluation studies? 


5 4 3 2 x 
Highly Quite Somewhat Hardly Not at all 


To what extent have you used what you have gained in the workshop? 


5 4 3 2 1 
Substantially Moderately Not at all 


Have you read or discussed with anyone various aspects of or about 
evaluation since participating in the workshop? 


Yég ss « €) NG 6s & ED 
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5. (If yes) Briefly describe the nature of your activity. 


6. How would you rate the AERC Evaluation Workshop with similar work- 
shops you have attended? 


Substantially better .... 
About the same ....... 
Substantially worse. .... 


7. How would you rate the AERC Evaluation Workshop with workshops you 
have conducted? 


Substantially better... . 
About the same ......-. 
Substantially worse. .... 
Never ran a workshop... . 


a ae ai Ta 
Se A i i 


8. In general, how much impact do you think the workshop had on the 


field? 
5 4 3 2 1 
Great Much Some Little No 
Impact Impact Impact Impact Impact 


Thank you for your cooperation. Please return this completed form in 
the self-addressed return envelope to: Arden Grotelueschen, CIRCE, 270 
Education Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 
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APPENDIX H: 


AERC Evaluation Workshop 
Participant Information 
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AERC EVALUATIG’d “WORKSHOP 
Participant Information 


Name (Dr., Mr., Mrs., Miss) 
(Zast) (first) 


Indicate highest degree, major, institution and year degree received. 
Bachelor's ( ) Master's ( ) Doctorate ( ) 
Major Institution Year 


Indicate what percent of your time is allotted to each of the following: 


Research and Evaluation... % 
Teachings: 2 4.65 8s ow 4 h 
Administration. ...... % 
Service ... +6. eee eee % 

100 4% 


Describe briefly the nature and specific duties of those aspects of your 
present job that relate to evaluation. If none, please indicate so. 


Did you attend the AERC Paper Session? Yes ( ) No ( ) 
How much have you looked at the black Evaluation Workshop notebook? 


Haven't looked at it...... 
Thumbed through it....... 
Skimmed some of the contents. . 
Read some of the contents. ... 


a a a 
Sw ee ee 


° e ° e 


7. (If you read some of the contents) What did you read? Give article 
title or author name. 


Did the Evaluation Notebook 
Turn youon..... 


Do nothing for you, . 
Turn you offs: 64k: 6 
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9. 


For each of the following evaluation topics indicate the extent of your 


familiarity. 


Rationale and history of 


@valuation: « sw 6 le ww eee 


Evaluation models. . ....+se-s 


Distinction between research and 
eValuation« «6 6% ¢ woe be we  % 


Summative and formative evaluation 
Stake's Countenance Model. .... 
Communications . . 2... ss see 
Scaling techniques .......-. 
Educational objectives ...... 
Teen samplings: sw ow ee + ee 


Unobtrusive measures ......-. 


Evaluation reporting ........ 
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Highly 
Familiar 


() 
() 


~~ AF 
—_ 


Somewhat 

Familiar 
a 
() 


() 
() 
() 
() 
() 
() 
() 
() 
ae 


Not 
Familiar 
() 
() 


() 
ee 
() 
() 
i 
() 
C3 
() 
() 


APPENDIX I: 1970 Adult Education Research 
Conference Participant Roster 
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1970 ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


Participant Roster 


Mr. Albert Adams 

State Superintendent of 
Adult Education 

State Department of Education 

600 Wyndhurst 

Baltimore, Maryland 21210 


Mr. Pierre Amyot 

Director of Research 

Service D;Education Permanente 
Université De Montréal 
Montréal, Canada 


Mr. James Anderson 
Room 479 

1414 East 59th Street 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Irene Beavers 
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AERC 


EVALUATION WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 


Day/Time Room Session Leader Topic/Activity 

Saturday Afternoon 

35:20 — 3:45 Starlite Maxi Grotelueschen, Introduction, administration of pre- 

(total group) Staff instrument, material distribution, and plans 
and procedures 

3:45 - 4:30 Starlite Maxi Knox Rationale and history of evaluation 

4:30 - 4:50 Starlite Maxi Grotelueschen Overview of Stake countenance model 

4:50 - 5:00 Starlite Maxi Grotelueschen, Pre-administration of CIRCE Attitude Scale 

Staff 

Saturday Evenin [Participants responsible for scoring CIRCE Attitude Scale and completing individual profile sheets. 
Saturday 


Highly desirable for participants to scan pages 9 —- 42 (Glass article), and essential for partici- 


Sunday Morning 


8:30 - 9:15 Starlite Maxi Denny 
93:15 = 9:35 Starlite Maxi Sjogren 
| Starlite Midi Denny 
(1/3 of group-assigned) 
9:35 - 10:00 Rm. 8-9 Midi McQuarrie 
Rm. 6-7 Midi Grotelueschen 
10:00 - 10:20 (Coffee in Starlite Foyer) 
~ Starlite Midi Denny 
10:20 - 11:00 Rm. 8-9 Midi Sjogren 
Grotelueschen 


— 
oO Rm. 6-7 Midi 
co 


pants to read pages 43 - 60 (Stake article) in Evaluation Workshop Notebook. ] 


Discussion of CIRCE Attitude Scale profiles 


Distinguishing between research and evaluation 


Discussion of research vs. evaluation 


Summative and formative evaluation 


Day/Time 
11:00 — 11:45 


11:45 - 12:00 


Sunday Afternoon 


12:00 -— 1:30 
1:30 - 3:00 
3:00 


3:20 


3:20 - 4:00 


4:00 -— 4:45 


5:00 - 7:30 


POT 


Room Session 
Starlite Maxi 
Starlite Maxi 


(Lunch break) 
Starlite Maxi 


(Coffee in Starlite Foyer) 


Starlite Midi 
Rm. 8-9 Midi 
Rm. 6-7 Midi 
Starlite Midi 
Rm. 8-9 Midi 
Rm. 6-7 Midi 
Starlite Midi 
Rm. 8-9 Midi 
Rm. 6-7 Midi 


(Dinner break) 


SCHEDULE CONTINUED . 
Leader 
Gooler 


Staff 


Stake 


Stake 
Denny 
Sjogren 
Stake 
Denny 
Sjogren 
Staff 
Staff 


Staff 


Topic/Activity 
Role of evaluation models 


Workshop formative evaluation No. 1 


Stake's Countenance Model of Evaluation 


Discussion of Stake model 


Application of Stake model to Case Study No. 6 


Workshop formative evaluation No. 2 


SCHEDULE CONTINUED... 
Day/Time Room Session Leader Topic/Activity 
Sunday Evening 


Starlite Midi-Mini Stake Beyond the countenance 
(voluntary ) 
7:30 - 8:30 Rm. 8-9 Midi-Mini Denny Countenance revisited 
Rm. 6-7 Midi-Mini Sjogren Continued application of Stake model to Case 
Study No. 6 
8:30 - 9:30 {Individual consultations by workshop staff with participants on special evaluation problems.) 
Monday Morning 
Rm. 9 Mini Sjogren Scaling 
8:40 - 10:00 
(Two 40 minute Rm. 8 Mini McQuarrie Objectives 
repeat performances 
-- participant's Rm. 7 Mini Bunda Item Sampling 
choice.) 
Rm. 6 Mini Denny Unobtrusives 
10:00 - 10:20 (Coffee in Starlite Foyer) 
10:20 - 11:00 Starlite Maxi Stake Communications 
Starlite Midi Grotelueschen Application of Stake model to Case No. 1 
11:00 - 12:00 Rm. 8-9 Midi Denny Application of Stake model to Case No. 2 
Rm. 6-7 Midi Knox Application of Stake model to Case No. 3 


c3T 


SCHEDULE CONTINUED... 
Day/Time Room Session Leader Topic/Activity 


Monday Afternoon 


12:00 = 1:30 (Lunch break) 
1:30 = 2:15 Starlite Maxi Stake Evaluation reporting 
2:15 = 2:45 Starlite Maxi Gooler Issues in evaluation 
(panel moderator) 
2:45 - 3:00 Starlite Maxi Grotelueschen Workshop wrap-up, administration of post- 


instruments 
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1.00 


2.00 


3.00 


4.00 


1970 ALULT EDUCATION RESEARCH CUJFERE::CE (AERC) 
Evaluation Workshop Observation Guide 


Session and Observer 


1.10 


1.20 


Session Identification 


Observer 


Session Characteristics 


2.10 
2.20 
2.30 


2.40 


Attendance at beginning of session 
Starting time 
Ending time 


Attendance at end of session v4 


Adequacy of meeting room 


3.10 
3.20 
3.30 
3.40 
3.50 


Seating: Adequate ( ) Inadequate ( ) 

Accoustics: Very Good ( ) Acceptable ( ) Poor ( ) 
Lighting: Very Good ( ) Acceptable ( ) Poor ( ) 
Audio-visual:Very Good ( ) Acceptable ( ) Poor ( ) 
General instructional climate (Note only undesirable conditions): 


Observer notes of session activity (Topics covered, audience reactions, 
general overview): 
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5.00 


6.00 


Rating of audience 


5.10 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Inattentive Attentive 
5.20 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Hostile Friendly 
5.30 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Restless Restful 
5.40 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Disinterested Interested 


wlotes derived from interacting with participants. (Look for under- 
standings; note general attitude; what did they talk about; level 
of understandings.) 


6.10 Thumbnail sketch of person or persons talked to: 


6.20 Notes on interactions. 
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